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Hotes, 


SCOTCH WORDS AND ENGLISH 
COMMENTATORS. 
(See ante, p. 261.) 

THE interesting communication under this 
heading reminds me that Burns is not the 
only sufferer in this way. Last year a school 
edition of Scott’s ‘Rob Roy’ was issued by a 
well-known London firm, originally hailing 
from Edinburgh. The notes abundantly 
prove how hard it is foran ordinary English- 
man to avoid blunders in explaining Scotch 
words, phrases, and allusions. An exhaustive 
list of omissions and of erroneous or mis- 
leading annotations would fill several pages 
and tire every reader's patience, but perhaps 
space may be found for a few of these. 

Names of dishes of food are often difficult 
to explain, and we cannot congratulate the 
editor on interpreting “crowdy” as “thick 

ttage made of oatmeal,” or ‘‘ reisted 

dock” as “roasted.” It was a “‘ smoked ” 
haddock that the Bailie promised Frank, 
which might, of course, be roasted. Again, 
‘bag puddings” are simply ‘ puddings 
boiled in a bag or cloth,” but our editor must 
say “ puddings encased in pastry.” Nor is he 
ppier in stating that ** MacCullum [sic] 


More” is “the Scotch title of the Duke of 
Argyle.” He is also inconsistent. On one 
page “take the bent” is correctly given as 
“ take to flight,” while on another “ taen the 
bent” is incorrectly explained as “crossed 
the slope.” One would imagine “ayont” to 
be well known as equivalent to “ beyond,” 
yet we are told it means “beside” in 
“the auld wife ayont the fire.” Scott uses 
“ penny-fee,” as Burns does in ‘The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night, to mean “ wages,” but our 
editor has mixed it up with “arles,” and says 
“the amount paid toa servant when hired.” 
The word “mint” is not uncommon in the 
sense of “aim, purpose, threaten,” but here it 
is wrongly explained as “make, pronounce.” 
When such simple words are misunderstood 
we need not be surprised that when real difti- 
culties crop up, the editor takes fullad vantage 
of them. Thereisa peculiar use of “set up ” 
in several Scotch phrases, where the locution 
expresses contempt for one who is too pre- 
tentious or puts on airs of distinction. Scott 
has it twice in ‘ Rob Roy,’ and twice our editor 
stumbles, in explaining ‘Set him up and lay 
him down!” as “taking him all round,” and 
“Set up their nashgabs!” as “begun their 
insolent talk.” In both cases he ignores the 
mark of exclamation, and does not see that 
the verb is imperative. The Bailie says 
in regard to the ability of the members of 
Glasgow University to speak Greek and 
Latin, “they got plenty o’ siller for doing 
deil haet else.” All thatour editor does is toex- 
plain “ haet” as “ smallest thing conceivable.” 
ow can this be dovetailed into the original 
so as to give sense? “Haet” is “hae it,” 
i.e. “have it”; and so “deil haet else” is 
“ devil another thing ”—a strong negation. 
Neither is our editor at home in Scotch 
history. One of the losses enumerated 
by Andrew Fairservice as resulting from 
the Union of 1707 is that of “tthe riding 
o’ the Scots Parliament.” The only expla- 
nation given is “‘ proclaiming the Parlia- 
ment open.” As a matter of fact there was 
a picturesque procession on horseback, a faint 
shadow of which appears in Edinburgh every 
May, when the Royal Commissioner rides in 
state from Holyrood to open the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. Rob 
Roy’s exploits, says the Bailie, are such as 
might be told ‘“‘ower at the winter-ingle in 
the daft days,” and all the illumination 
granted us is that “ daft days” means “merry 
times.” True, but in old Scotland the term 
“ daft days” connoted the Christmas holidays, 
as any one may discover from Robert Fer- 
gusson’s poem on the subject. In another 


passage Andrew refers contemptuously to 
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“ 
the “curate linking awa’ at it in his white 

sark,” only the last word of which is ex- STAMP ane ITS = 
lained. But surely “linking” requires| coll 
interpretation, and evidently Scott had in | (See 2"'S. ix. 482; 9S. x. 81, 172, 239, 333, 432, 4m) acot 
his mind three lines from the description of; Wruirtine to ‘N. & Q.’ in August, 1902, ] wg 
the witches’ dance in ‘Tam o’ Shanter’:— | mentioned that Judge Suppantschitsch, of han 
Till ilka carlin swat and reekit, Vienna, claimed to have unearthed a reference coll 

And coost her duddies to the wark, to collecting in the Family Herald {gy T 

And linket at it in her sark. 22 March, 1851. I find that the referenceis firs! 

The origin of “true-blue” as an epithet of | in an advertisement :— (bo1 
Presbyterian, with the meaning of “staunch,” | “ Postage Stamps.—To collectors of the Used on | 
“blue was the royal colour.” If the histor ~ or one 
of Scotland in the seventeenth century is : po ne Stamped Envelopes. Any person that would “ 

4 ect afew would be kindly thanked by T. H.§, 

sealed book to him, surely he knows that | Smith’s Library, 20, Brewer Street, Golden quar scor 
Scott writes, “ Blue was the favourite colour | N.B. The Ceiling of the Library is decorated with & CO 
of the Covenanters ; hence the vulgar phrase | 80,000 Postage Stamps, in various Devices, and _ 
of atrue-blue Whig” ; and he must remember | #dmitted to be the most novel Ceiling in England” i. 
what Butler says in ‘Hudibras’ :— “ His | This advertiser, however, obviously aims not findi 
religion...... ‘twas Presbyterian true-blue.” A | at a collection in the philatelic sense, but a our | 
familiar Scotch title prefixed to the Christian | @ mere accumulation of used duplicates. a" 


name of a clergyman was “ Mess,” asin ‘ Rob | In the late Mr. J. K. Tiffany’s ‘ Philatelical lect 
Roy,’ “Mess John Quackleben.” Here we | Library’ (St. Louis, privately printed, 1874, “9 
find the very mysterious explanation of | B 94, is the entry ‘Part III. Articles o Mag 
‘*muster.” Did the annotator write “master,” | Stamp Collectin . *1. Annuaire scientifique, an in 
and when the printer turned that into | 1855. Stamp Collecting.” The prefixed aste , 
“ muster” did he fail to see anything amiss?/ risk shows that Mr. Tiffany had not sen§ Wish 
Several other misprints seem to argue the | the article in question, and I have failed to 


editor’s inability to know whether a form of | find it, or even an Annuaire Scientifique in TI 
1855. The only periodical of that name that | 


Scotch be corrector not. Burns calls Satan } | ame men 
“Clootie” and ‘Auld Cloots,” referring to|I can trace is the Annuaire Scientifiqu, or 
the cloven hoof, and “hoof” is the meaning | edited by P. P. Dehérain, the first issue of ‘o. 
of “cloot” in Scott’s “if they lost sae| which is dated 1862. ww. 
muckle as a single cloot,” but the explanation So far, then, it would seem that ‘N. &Q’ me 


given is “clout, rag.” The Devil as Old| contains the earliest printed reference to to it, 
Clo’ is rich ! In the song of ‘John Anderson’ | philately. As nearly forty-four years have tions. 
we find :— elapsed since its appearance, on 23 June, 

Your benale teow wes brent, 1860, the note may be reproduced here :— + 


* Postage Stamps.—A boy i f 
where “brent” means “smooth, unwrinkled,” | showed me a collection of from. 300 to 400 
and that is the ideain the lines quoted by the | postage stamps, English and foreign, and at th ealllec 


Bailie :-— same time stated that Sir Rowland Hill told him follow 
B , dlily ski that at that time there might be about 500 varieties ad 
portable museum for young persons to arrange; 

Is better than gowd or gentle kin. yet I have seen no notices of catalogues or specimens _ 

But our annotator says ‘*brent” is “burnt, | for sale, such as there are of coins, eggs, prints lis 

sunburnt.” I will add only one more no in A cheap 

talogue, with nothing but names a select 

blunder—in some ways the most ludicrous. | 

Fairservice pave his lawyer “four | meet with It volun 

1 y here a London 

ankers of as gude brandy as was e’er coupit | where stamps or lists of them could be et he 


ower craig,” where the concluding words | its address would be acceptable to me, and tos 

mean ‘poured down the throat.” On the| Score youngfriends. |  S. F. CRESWELL 
authority of this annotator we are asked to The School, Tonbridge. ; 7 
understand them as meaning “rolled over a| MR. CRESWELL seems to have met with m 
steep rock or precipice,” which, in Andrew’s | fesponse, and the next references are found 
eyes at least, would have been a shameful | 4 year later in Beeton’s Boy’s Own Magazine: Creasi 
waste of good stuff. “W. T. and J. F.C. should advertise in, say, for =< 


cheapness, the Daily Telegraph, for old fore 
And this editing is considered good enough 


for schoolboys and for Sir Walter Scott ! Ve know several collectors who have to pay for &e.— 
W. M. them.”—June, 1861 
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“C. J. Armstrong, Bexley, Kent, will be glad to 
exchange foreign postage stamps. And 8. G. L., 
Arbourtield, Streatham Hill, Surrey, has also a 
collection. The latter will exchange, but will 
accept no remittance beyond postage for his answers 
to enquiries.” —August, 1861. 

“FE. Pemberton, Warstone House, near Birming- 
ham, would be glad to effect exchanges with stamp 
collectors per post.”—September, 1861. 

This is interesting as being evidently the 
first appearance of Mr. Edward L. Pemberton 
(born 1844, died 1878), the well-known writer 
on philately. An ‘In Memoriam’ notice and 
portrait are given in the Philatelic Record for 
February, 1879. 

“Extra Prize for January.—We have received 
scores of applications from subscribers to open up 
a correspondence on the subject of Foreign Postage 
Stamps, giving the names and addresses of those 
who are desirous of exchanging or purchasing such 
stamps. As far as we oun we have done so ; but 
finding it impossible to meet the requirements of all 
our applicants in this —~ we now offer one of 
our usual prizes to him who will, on or before the 
jth of December next, send us the completest col- 
lection of Foreign Postage Stamps, such collection 
to be engraved and published in the Boy's Own 
Magazine. The collection must be accompanied by 
an introduction.”— November, 1861. 

“A. Barber, 44, Douglas Street, Deptford, S.E., 
wishes to announce that he has above 400 foreign 
many of them duplicates.” —Decem- 

r, 1861. 


This seems to be the first trade advertise- 
ment, as after this H. Barber advertises every 
month, sometimes mentioning special stamps. 

“Foreign Postage Stamps; Extra Prize for 
January.—There is not a shade of doubt, all things 
considered, that the winner of this prize is entitled 
toit, still there are several other very good collec- 
tions. The best collection possesses the following 
characteristics: a tersely written introduction, 
admirable arrangement, great variety, and remark- 
able neatness in mounting. On the first opportunity 
we will publish in the Boy’s Own Magazine a selec- 
tion from these foreign stamps. Many of our stamp- 
collecting subscribers will be pleased to possess the 
following list of those with whom they may corre- 
8 with reference to their common pursuit: 

. F. Winter, The College, Chester (Prize),’ &c.— 

January, 1862. 
A list of twelve subscribers follows, several 
of the addresses being schools. The promised 
selection of stamps is not published in this 
volume, which is the last of the first series. 

“Foreign Stamp Collectors are informed that an 
advertisement announcing their desire to exchange 
or sell foreign stamps can be inserted in the Boy's 
Own Magazine for 1s. 6d.” —January, 1862. 

In March there are five advertisements for 
exchange or purchase, and the number in- 
creases monthly ; by December, 1862, there 
are two pages of advertisements, double 
columns. By July advertisers offer to send 
lists, and special stamps—Modena, Naples, 
&c.—are mentioned. In September and the 


following months there are advertisements of 


new and unused foreign stamps, italicized as- 
if these were considered specially valuable. 

I recently received some interesting re- 
miniscences from Mr. Samuel Allan Taylor, 
Boston, the doyen of American philatelic 
dealers and editors. I find his advertisements 
in the Boy’s Own Magazine for 1863, and I 
have before me vol. i. (the late Mr. Tiffany’s 
copy) of his Stamp Collector’s Record, begun 
at Montreal in February, 1864, and continued 
at Albany and Boston. Referring to Judge 
supposed discovery, Mr. 
Taylor writes :— 

“I do not think that any German, Frenchman, 
Swede, Russian, Turk, or Southern European 
heathen of any kind is entitled to more than a smile 
of pity from Englishmen when he attempts to dis- 
cover anything concerned with Philately or any- 
thing else in English printed literature......The 
earliest notice in print on this side is, as far as I 
have ever seen, a paragraph in November, 1860, 
which stated that young girls were collecting the 
stamps of different nations. This appeared in a 
monthly periodical called Littell’s Living Age, pub- 
lished here in Boston. When the Civil War broke 
out in 1861, the Rebel States quickly issued stamps 
for themselves—special ones first like Mobile, New 
Orleans, Nashville, &c. These were counterfeited 
by a Philadelphia firm, and were reproduced in 
sheets of six (i.¢., six of a kind) and sold by news- 
boys in the street and in stationers’ stores, not at 
all as Philatelic treasures, but as curiosities of the 
Rebels. They sold some half dozen sheets for 10c. 
The words ‘ Facsimile Rebel Postage Stamp, printed 
by 8S. C. Upham, Philadelphia, were printed in. 
small type on each sheet. This thing was largely 
instrumental in bringing stamp collecting into vogue. 
The first person who sold stamps as a business was 
aman named James Brennan, who opened a small 
office (a very small place not over 10 feet square) at 
37, Nassau Street, New York, in 1863. He ub- 
lished a list, the type, style, size, &c., having been 
copied from one printed by James Robinson, of 
Liverpool. This was a foolscap size, 4 pp. thing, 
but the prices were filled in with the pen. Before 
that one A. C. Kline, now dead, of Philadelphia, 
had issued a ‘ Manual,’ a copy of Mount Brown's 
first issue merely. Kline was a dealer in antiques, 
old coins, armour, firearms, &c., and stamps were 
only a small portion of his business. He kept a 
quite good-sized store on the ground floor. Another 
person, Wm. P. Brown, 212, Broadway, New York, 
who is still in existence, and who then as now is 
more of a coin dealer and authority than a stamp 
man, sold stamps, but only through the medium of 
the mail, not having any office, he being a printer 
in a weekly newspaper office (of which his father, 
a distinguished clergyman, was editor). I believe 
that for some time he had a stand attached to the 
railing of the City Hall Park, as also had another 
man named John Bailey, but the business was 
largely coins and odd things, even military buttons. 
No one then knew what stamps existed, until the 
manuals of Mount Brown, Baillieu, Potiquet, and 
others appeared. This was all in New York of 
course. J. W. Scott, who is a native of London 
came to New York in 1863, he being then a lad of 
fifteen years. He came across Brown at his stand 
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and made exchanges in stamps with him, butshortly calendar, is always within a week of the 10" 
after left New York and went to California. paschal full moon (there is a special provisiog 
“I was in Montreal from 1860 to 1864. I had . : - —_— 
ae ““. that it shall not be on the day of it)—noy | 
gathered some ten or a dozen foreign stamps as far ite be Weel dG >on Ay 
back as 1857-8, France, England, and one 10gr. [@l!S, In Ivussia and Greece, more than a week lent 
Hanover; but 1 never saw or heard of any collectors from the full moon. The table to which bl 
until 1862, when I chanced to see the collection reference has been made gives the Sunday pa : 
so) of a letters in a horizontal line above, and the 
and I made exchanges with him for loc ip, 2 
tase ow Golden Numbers in a vertical line on the left, com 
where the local stamps or posts were. I left by a combination of which the date of Easter iA 
Canada in 1864, and after a short time abandoned can be taken out at sight. It seems to have find 
the druggist business and came to Boston, and have been forgotten (I have before me the edition ie , 
been here ever since. J. W. Scott 1 pend om of 1662) to note that leap years have two . 0 
of until 1867; the previous account of him + got Sunday letters, the first applicable to January —_ 
from W. P. Brown. You can depend on it that no + . - subst 
other dealer was earlier than James Brennan in #04 February,and the second tothe remainder stand 
1863......1 note in the Philatelic Journal of America of the year. Thus for the present year D and i D 
for March, 1885, being the first number of that C are the Sunday letters ; C must be taken ag 
gy statement that Dr. Blackie, of Nashville, in determining Easter, and as the Golden was \ 
1as been “collecting for twenty-nine years,’ but Nymber is 5, Easter Day fell by the Julian weig! 
that sort of talk is absurd. Letters from foreign pockoning on 28 March, corresponding whicl 
countries were almost invariably paid in money reckoning on 26 March, corresponding to our the le 
and were stamped paid by the Postmaster. Street 10 April by the reformed calendar, and was that { 
letter-boxes were unknown here, at any rate, and so observed in the Oriental Church, one Li 
where would he have got the stamps in 1856? But week after our Easter and eleven days after xe 
the egotism of the average stamp-collector is some- | the paschal full moon. Ww YNY, to be 
thing very awful......My earliest commercial rela- Blackheatt quar 
tions with Great Britain were with F. E. Millar, of a “arcl 
Dalston, George Prior, of Fenchurch Street, London, 
Cc. H. Hill, a Argyll Street, Glasgow, and H. M. KENTISH Custom on Easter Day. ~ The word. 
Lennox, Newhall Terrace, Glasgow.” following cutting is from the Standard of matic 
At 9 S. x.83 1 quoted the sum of 1,920/. | 4 April, in reference to a custom already § ™ it 
paid in 1897 for a pair (Id. and 2d.) of “ Post alluded to in former series of ‘N. & Q.’; but ion 
Office Mauritius” as a record price ; but that | Why the name of the place should be be = 
record was broken on 13 January last, when Si8tently called Biddenham, and not Bidden- ave. 
unused copy of the 2d. was sold by Messrs. den, [ cannot say. The former place isin § quark 
Puttick & Simpson for 1,450/. The discovery | Bedfordshire, the latter in Kent, about five The 
of this specimen in a collection formed in niles from ( ranbrook — _ 
1864 by Mr. James Bonar, now of Hampstead, “The village of Biddenham, Kent, was crowded Waly 
is chronicled in the London Philatelist for Yesterday with visitors from the adjoining towns Walp 
1903. pp. 269, 301: 1904, p. 1 | and villages, who flocked there on Easter Day to ware 
PP. ’ | Witness the annual distribution of what is known Walp. 
. J. ANDERSON. as the ‘ Biddenham Maids.’ This singular custom, or by 


| which has been in existence for several hundred Deffa 
al 


University Library, Aberdeen. 
= years, consists of a distribution of bread and cheese 


Easren Day py tie Juutax | spd tho presentation toall vista wa 
In the old editions of the Prayer Book, before pression of the famous ‘ Maids,’ who were joined at Lam « 
the reformation of the Calendar in England, | the hips and shoulders. The legend is that in 110 but a 
a table is given ‘to find Easter for ever.” | there were born in Biddenham two girls, joined on 
This was founded on the notion that nineteen as they 
oor hirty-four years, and when one died, the other, 
to re | refusing to be operated upon, also died within six Horac 
ne 1@ end of each period of nineteen | hours. By their will they founded the charity.” 
years (the number in which is called the) fp Lewis’s ‘ Topographical Dictionary,’ s.0 Vizz 
Bye ged p *Biddenden,’ is the following notice of this De 
— stom :—- 
conjunction with the sun. As a matter of tributi Mexic 
fact, 235 lunations exceed nineteen true | takes place on Easter ich His le 
tropical years by — two hours, and fall | is defrayed from the rental’ of about 20 acres of side-i 
short of nineteen Julian years by about one | land, the reputed bequests of the Biddenden Maids, tit-bit 
and a half hours. Bat there was no provision | two sisters of the name of Chuikhurst, who, accord: pages 
in the Julian calendar for readjusting this aha is a were joined by the hips iis “By 
difference; and as that calendar is still tempe: 
observed in the Eastern Church, Easter—| hours of each other.” . z mace 1 
which, with us and all Christian nations J Pick Fo M.A 

ich, : ouN Pickrorp, M.A. Bony 

-which have accepted the reformed Gregorian | Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. not get 
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Antiguary v. ANTIQUARIAN.—In an excel- 
lent review of Mr. Guy F. Laking’s recently 
published book on ‘The Armoury of Windsor 
Castle, which appeared in the Athenceum for 
12 March, the writer says: “ Mr. Laking isa 
comparatively recent Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries. Had he been one of longer 
standing he would probably not have written 
about ‘an antiquarian.’” As I have always 
thought that “antiquarian” employed as a 
substantive is a detestable word, notwith- 
standing its use by several respectable writers, 
as Dr. Murray’s ‘ Dictionary’ will testify, I 
was very glad to see the Atheneum lend the 
weight of its authority against a practice 
which seems somewhat on the increase. In 
the last Indian papers, for instance, I noticed 
that the Government of India had appointed 
Lieut.-Co]. Waddell, Indian Medical Service, 
to be principal medical officer and “ anti- 
quarian” to the Tibetan Mission. Surely 
“archeologist” would have been a_ better 
word. But the Athenceum’s orthodoxy in the 
matter renders itall the more surprising that 
in its issue for 13 February, p- 200, in a 
review of Mrs. Paget epabete edition of 
Horace Wal pole’s ‘ Letters,’ a reference should 
have been made to the “Society of Anti- 
quarians,” a body of which I can find no 
record in Walpole’s day. 

There is another apparent slip in the same 
review. On p. 199 the writer says that 
Walpole’s letters to Madame du Deffand 
“were destroyed, at his own request, after 
Walpole’s death, either by that lady herself 
or by Miss Berry.” But as Madame du 
Deffand died several years before Walpole, 
it was impossible that she could have de- 
stroyed the letters after the latter’s death. 
lam obliged to trust to memory at present, 
ut as a matter of fact, I believe the letters 
were destroyed, in accordance with Walpole’s 
injunctions, by Mr. Berry, the father of 
Horace’s two young lady friends. 

W. F. Pripeavx. 

Vizzavona, Corsica. 


Drake tN Mexico.—I have a son in 
Mexico who keeps his eyes and ears open. 
His letters occasionally reveal very startiing 
side-lights on that country. The following 
tit-bit is, perhaps, worth preserving in the 
pages of N. & Q.’ :— 

“By the way, I heard a woman calming a 
tempestuous child by saying ‘Ahi riene Drake!’ I 
made minute inquiries, and found that it is a com- 
mon threat to children on this coast, like unto 
Bony will get you!’ or ‘ The Black Douglas shall 
-p get you!’ Fancy people still living in terror 
seeing Drake’s topsails on the horizon !” 
Epwarp 


Links with THE Past.—In ‘Old Days in 


Diplomacy,’ by Miss Disbrowe, it is noted 
that a lady who died in 1882 was told by her 
father, who died in 1818, that he well remeim- 
bered his great-aunt, who was married in 1693 ! 
Lady Burdett-Coutts, born 1814, may have 
known, and probably did know, Lady Louisa 
Stuart, Lord Bute’s daughter, who died 1851, 
aged ninety-four. She in her girlhood met 
Mrs. Delany, who died 1788, aged eighty-eight, 
and she knew the Countess Granville, born 
1654; so four lives bridge 250 years. 
George III. was born 1738; his daughter- 
in-law the Duchess of Cambridge died 1889, 
which makes the time covered by two lives 
151 years. HELGA. 


Tne Sourn ArricAN War.—On 2 March: 
Mr. Arnold - Forster, Secretary of State for 
War, declared in the House of Commons 
that the casualties throughout the late war 
in South Africa were as follows :— 

Killed or died of Wounds.—Officers, 719 ; 
Warrant, N.C.O.s, and men, 6,863. 

Deaths from Enteric Fever.—Officers, 183 3. 
Warrant, N.C.O.s, and men, 7,807. 

Deaths from other Diseases.— Officers, 223 ; 
Warrant, N.C.O.s, and men, 4,926. 

This shows a total loss of 1,125 officers, and 
19,596 Warrant, N.C.O.s, and men—a death 
roll of 20,721 men of all ranks during the 
course of the war. I think that this official 
statement should find a permanent place in 
‘N. & Q.,’ for the use of Fiture historians of 


the war. Richarp EpGcuMBE. 
Edgbarrow, Crowthorne, Berks, 


Irvine's ‘History or Scottish Portry.’— 
In 1861 Dr. David Irving’s ‘History of 
Scotish Poetry’ was published posthumously, 
with a memoir and glossary, the editor being 
Carlyle’s brother, Dr. John Aitken Carlyle. 
In an “advertisement,” prefixed to the 
volume, and signed with his initials, Dr. 
Carlyle explains how he came to undertake 
the editorial work, states how he has treated 
his material, and makes it pune clear 
that he isentirely responsible for the ‘History’ 
as it stands. After the table of contents 
there appears a twofold memoir, written by 
David a and Irving’s friend General Sir 
Charles W. Pasley. Fach section of the 
memorial tribute is signed by its respective 
writer, and it seems likely that the appearance 
of Laing’s name has misled Mr. J. Hl Millar, 
who mentions the work at p. 568 of his 
‘Literary History of Scotland. Mr. Millar 
credits Laing with the editorship, quite 
justifiably pr. that he was “ probably the 
greatest of all the Scottish omg anti- 
quaries.” Dr. Carlyle explains that he 
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vectitied the extracts used in the book by 
reference to Laing’s editions of early poets 
and his collations from the MS. of the ‘ King’s 
Quair,’ and implies that he did all this under 
his own hand, and without help or super- 
vision. It seems only fair, therefore, that 
he should get credit for a piece of arduous 
work, honestly and successfully achieved. 
Tuomas Bayne. 


“ Prra.”—In a former article (9 8. ix. 226) 
I discussed the various theories which exist 
as to the etymology of the term pulgue, 
applied toa wine made from the American 
aloe. Pita, the term applied commercially to 
the fibre of the same plant, is equally of 
doubtful origin. The following are some 
possible and impossible suggestions :— 

(a) The ‘Century Dictionary’ calls it 
Mexican, for which there seems to be no 
evidence. 

(4) Von Martius, ‘ Beitriige,’ 1867, guessed 
that it might be Carib. 

(c) Barberena, ‘Quicheismos,’ 1894, rather 
speciously claims it for the Maya language 
of Yucatan. 

(d) Others maintain that it is not American 
at all, but came into Spanish from the lost 
tongue of the Canary Islands. 

(e) The great : Worterbach der Kechua 
Sprache, by Tschudi, 1853, has an entry, 
“Pita, ein diinner Faden aus Bast.” This 
seems to prove that this much-disputed word 
is Peruvian, and should be of interest to the 
editors of the ‘N.E.D!’ Jas. Jun. 


Cornish Lexicotocy.—There can be no 
objection to the preservation in ‘N. & Q.’ of 
the information contained in the following 
letter to me :— 


13, Ham Street, Plymouth, 4 June, 1893. 

Dear Sir,—In_ the errata (* English-Cornish 
Dictionary’) I find under ‘Owner’ a reference 
which is itself a mistake. How this happened | do 
not now remember. In my ‘ English-Cornish 
Dictionary,’ pp. xi and xii, is a list of the Gwavas 
SS. This is, I believe, a complete list of the 
Cornish remains which have never been printed. 
All the other Cornish remains are in print. I have 
no knowledge of Basque words, and cannot say 
what words are like Cornish; possibly there may 
be many borrowed words. Still the Basque is so 
peculiar, and different from surrounding languages, 
ancient and modern, that the origin of it would seem 
to be very remote from where itis now spoken. But 
of this you must be a far better judge than myself 
after so longa study. By this post 1 send you the 
list of books (No. 133) by Mr. Bernard Quaritch, 
15, Piccadilly, for April, 1893, in which on p. 16 you 
will find my book named and priced. Since the 
rinting of English-Cornish Dictionary,’ in 
887, I have n engaged in writing a second 
edition. This is now finished. This has not been 


printed. It contains three times the amount of 
writing in the first edition; but whether it will 


ever see daylight I do not know. I am hoping that 
the Royal Institution of Cornwall, Truro, will 
publish it. But their funds are Jow; and I cannot 
afford to publish it at my own risk. The above 
MS., together with the MS. of the second edition 
of my ‘Glossary of the Cornish Dialect,’ are both 
at present in the hands of the Royal Lnstitution of 
Cornwall for their consideration. The ‘ Glossary 
of the Cornish Dialect’ is nearly, if not or out 
of sale. There —» | be a few copies left with 
Messrs. Netherton Worth, Truro, the printers 
of this book. The second edition, in MS., is half 
as much bigger than the first edition in 8vo, issued 
in 1882. The Cornish dialect is unique, and con- 
tains a large number of words handed down and 
more or less changed from the ancient Cornish 
tongue. Frep. W. P. Jago, 

E. 8S. Dodgson, Esq., Paris. 

Let us hope that Dr. Jago’s manuscripts 
will be carefully edited, and then no less 
carefully kept in some public library in 
England or Wales. E. 8. Dopesoy, 


Putting Heaps Tocetuer.—The following 
interesting passage occurs in ‘Spanish Life 
in Town and Country,’ by L. Higgin :— 


**A curious survival exists in Valencia in the 
‘Tribunal de las Aguas,’ which is presided over by 
three of the oldest men in the city; it is a direct 
inheritance from the Moors, and from its verdict 
there is no appeal. Every Thursday the old men 
take their seats on a bench outside one of the doors 
of the cathedral, and to them come all those who 
have disputes about irrigation, marshalled by two 
beadles in strange old-world uniforms. When both 
sides have been heard, the old men put their heads 
together ander a cloak, or manta, and agree upon 
their judgment. The covering is then withdrawn, 
and the decision is announced. On one occasion they 
decreed that a certain man whom they considered 
in fault was to pay a fine. The unwary litigant, 
thinking that his case had not been properly heard, 
began to try to address the judges in mitigation ot 
the sentence. ‘But, Sefiores—’ he began. ‘Pay 
another peseta for speaking,’ solemnly said the 
spokesman of the elders. ‘Pero, Seiiores—’ ‘Una 
yeseta mas !’ solemnly returned the judge ; and at 
ast, finding that each time he opened his lips cost 
him one more peseta, he soon gave up and retired.’ 

33. 


I think it may be fairly doubted whether 
the téte-a-téte business was of Moorish origin, 
for I have in one of my scrapbooks an old 
newspaper cutting which professes to 
citing ‘ N. & Q.’ when it says :— 

‘“*T have been assured by an excellent legal friend 
of mine that it used to be the custom in one of our 
northern counties at the quarter sessions, when the 
chairman had summed up, for him to conclude his 
address to the jury with the advice oy by Sydney 
Smith to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, ‘to 
lay their heads together’ with a view of producing 
the best and hardest pavement. I am told that no 
sooner were the words uttered from the bench, 
* Now, gentlemen, lay your heads together and cen- 
sider your verdict,’ than down went every head in 
the box, and an official —— armed with a 
long wand, If any unlucky juror inadvertently 
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mised his head, down came the stick upon his pate ; 
and so they continued till the truth was struck out, 
in their veredictum, an excellent plan for expediting 
” 


Sr. Swi tH. 


Tue Lozisuome.—The following passage 
was written some years ago by the late Rev. 
John Mason Neale, warden of Sackville 
College, East Grinstead. He travelled in 
Portugal in 1853 and 1854, and no doubt made 
arecord of this superstition on one of those 
occasions. We have just come upon it in the 
St. Margaret's Magazine for July, 1893, which 
is, we believe, issued under the direction of 
the Sisters of the Anglican Convent of East 
Grinstead. It would be well to transfer it to 
‘'N. &Q” for several reasons, among others 


because it is probably the most western | 


version of the werewolf story to be found in 
Europe :— 

“The /obishome is a young man or girl (for they 
never live to grow old), only to be known in the 
daytime by their gloom and wretchedness, but 
under a spell which obliges them, at night, to take 
the form of a horse and gallop wildly over mountain 
or valley, without pause or rest till daylight. If 
the clatter of hoofs is heard through a village of 
Traz os Montes at night, the peasant will cross 
himself and say, ‘God help the poor lobishome !’ 


The only cure is this. Advance boldly to such a. 


miserable creature, and draw blood from its breast. 
The spell is broken, and that for ever.” 
N. M. & A. 


wife of John Ecton, esq.,” “‘ brought from 
London and buried here.” Is anything 
known of either lady? Mindful of certain 
discussions in these columns, I add that he 
was a genuine “esquire,” being styled such 
in the above-mentioned letters patent. It 
appears from his will that he owned some 
freehold property at Fritham, Hants, and 
had a youthful kinswoman named Barbara 
Jones. H. C. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
° order that the answers may be addressed to them 

rect. 


“A past.”—When did the modern phrase 


|“a man” or “woman with a past” come into 
| existence? Who wasits author? Are there 


uses leading up toit? J. A. H. Murray. 


Women Vorers CouNTIES AND BorouGus. 
—John Stuart Mill, in his speech on the 
admission of women to the electoral franchise 
in the House of Commons, delivered 20 May, 
1867, said: “There is evidence in our con- 
stitutional records that women have voted 
in counties and in some boroughs, at former, 
though certainly distant, periods of our his- 


'tory.” Can any of your readers inform me 


Joun Ecron, ‘D.N.B.,’ 353.—Perhaps | 


the following additional facts concerning the 
author of ‘Liber Valorum et Decimarum’ 
are worthy of a note in these columns. In 
1711 he gave a copy of his book to Winchester 
College, and his inscription on the fly-leaf 
shows that he had been educated at the 
college as achorister. He was therefore, no 
doubt, the Ecton whose name is on the school 
tolls of 1688-93, and his education perhaps 
explains the collection of music and musical 
mstruments which he bequeathed by his 
will to James Kent. On the recommendation 
of the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty he 
Was appointed collector and receiver of the 
tenths of the clergy, with a salary of 300/. per 
annum, by letters patent dated 6 December, 
1717 (Patent Roll, 4 Geo. L, part 3); and he 
held the office until his death at his house 
at Turnham Green on 20 August, 1730 
(‘Historical Register, Chronological Diary 
for 1730,’ p. 55). He was buried in Winchester 
Cathedra on 26 August, 1730 (Cathedral 

ister). His widow Dorothea, who is 
mentioned in the ‘Dictionary’ as his 
executrix, was probably his second wife, as 
the Cathedral Register records the burial on 
12 August, 1726, of “Mrs. Eliz. Ecton, the 


where these instances are to be found or in 
what records they should be looked for? 
M. BernamM-Epwarps. 

Villa Julia, Hastings. 

Birps’ Eccs.—Now that the season for 
birdsnesting has arrived, it may be amusing 
to some readers to notice the genuine and 
naive enthusiasm of the pure oologist, who 
is an egg-collector first and a student of 
natural history afterwards. Take the case 
of the eggs of the Limicole, ¢e., the division 
of plovers, snipes, sandpipers, &c. There are 
about fifty-five species of birds of this single 
class, all interesting to us whose lot is cast 
in “this sceptred isle......set in the silver sea,” 
and the eggs of them all, except three, have 
been discovered and properly identified. 

But the eggs of the sharp-tailed sandpiper, 
the curlew-sandpiper, and the knot are, or 
were very recently, unknown. To these three 
particular species the ardent egg-collector 
directs his special attention, and no doubt 
will continue to do so for many years. Mr. 
Seebohm and others have been very nearly 
successful with the second unknown egg, viz., 
that of the curlew:sandpiper, but they have 
just failed under provoking circumstances, 
which they give us with the full details, and 
evidently con amore. Mr. Seebohm saw a 
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bird in its nuptial dress close to the Arctic 
Circle on the Venisei. This was, so to speak, 
an outward visible sign of an inward and 
future clutch—the spolra opima of the whole 
egg-collecting trip; but circumstances pre- 
vented Mr. Seebohm reaching the nesting 
ground for which the bridal feathers had been 
growing. Next we hear of Dr. Finsch, who 
delights, as all oologists should, in a bird- 
like name, and he declared that he had found 
the downy young on the Yalmal Peninsula. 
He seems to have failed in the exactly 
opposite way to Mr. Seebohm. We hear 
nothing from Dr. Finsch of a nuptial dress, 
he has to confine himself to baby-linen—the 
fluffy down of the plump fledgelings. 

The third enthusiast, a Dr. von Midden- 
dorf, nearly obtained the object of his quest, 
or at least he was nearly a whole egg-shell 
better than his predecessors, for he isdelighted 
to tell us that he found the desired birds on 
the tundras of the Taimijr in lat. 74° N., and 
secured a female with a partially shelled egg 
inher oviduct! O that 1t had been possible 
for this glory to have fallen to one of our 


own countrymen! Alas ! it has been other- 
wise, and this Dr. von Middendorf, pre- | 
sumably a German, holds the world’s record | 
for possessing a larger quantity of authentic | 
egg-shell from these three desired varieties | 
of the Limicole than any other collector. It 
seems sad to end the tale thus. Cannot | 
Britons come in somewhere or somehow ? 
Well, there is just a chance. Of the last! 
variety, the knot, there is an egg, not per 
fectly authenticated, in the British Museum, 
in the Kensington department, and Dr. 
Bowdler Sharpe, the Curator, says, “it looks 
exactly the kind of egg one might expect the 
knot to lay,” so perhaps the British Museum 
holds, as trustee for our oologists, the world’s 
record after all. So mote it be. 

To put myself in order I will conclude with 
a query. How can any one, even an expe- 
rienced oologist, “spot” an egg before it is 
laid ? Ne Quip Nits. 


“WAX TO RECEIVE, AND MARBLE TO RE- 
TALN.”-—-Who wrote the above, referring to 
the mind during the period of youth ? 

Lucts. 

{Imitated from Cervantes by Byron, ‘ Beppo,’ 

stanza 34.) 


| 


Biren, Buren, orn Byrew Famies.—I 
have collected a large amount of genealogical 
data relating to families of the above name in 
Lancashire, Staffordshire, Lincolnshire, Berk- 
shire, Essex, Kent, Middlesex, and elsewhere, 
covering the last 300 years. Being desirous 
of obtaining further particulars, I shall be 


pleased to correspond with any one able to 
assist me or desiring information. 
HerBert Brrcu, 
10, Palmerston Mansions, West Kensington. 
We have no address for the gentleman after 
whom you ask further than that supplied. } 


Queen Exizasetu AND Foreicn Decora. 
TIons.—I distinctly remember reading some 
years ago an incident in connexion with 
Queen Elizabeth —that one of her ambas- 
sadors, having been offered a decoration b 
the Government to which he was accredit 
applied for permission to accept and wear it 
This application she indignantly refused, 
with the remark that “English dogs shall 
only wear their master’s collars.” 

Can any of your readers kindly tell me 
where this characteristic story of Queen 
Elizabeth is to be found? I expected to 
meet with it in Lord Chancellor Bacon's 
‘Collection of Apophthegms, New and Old, 
but it is not there. James WATSON, 

Folkestone. 


MARRIAGE OF JAMES, First Lornp DUNKELD. 
—G. E. C., in his ‘Complete Peerage,’ states, 
following Douglas and Crawfurd, that Sir 
James Galloway, who was created Lord 
Dunkeld by Charles married 
daughter of Sir Robert Norter. Can any reader 
point out where proof of this or any other 
marriage of Lord Dunkeld can be found, or 
identify Sir Robert Norter, whose name 
seems to be utterly unknown?! It seems 


_ possible that “ Norter” may have been sub 


stituted for some other name through mis 
reading of a MS. or misprint. h. E. B. 


Napoteonic Conspiracy 
am desirous of knowing of a book or pamphlet, 
or other source, which would give information 
as toa plot that was formed in England in 
1814 to assist Napoleon to leave Elba. 
understand that communication was entered 
into with him, but that he refused to accept 
the offer of assistance. $8. 


‘Dre anp BE Damyep.—Who is T. Morti- 
mer, to whom the Editor, at 9 S. iii. 128, 
attributes this polemic against the Methodists 
in general, and the Rev. Mr. Romaine in ee 
ticular ? 


ALEXANDER Garpex, M.D.—Dr. Garden, 
a botanist of Charlestown, South Carolina, 
and a vice-president of the Royal Society, 
died in 1791. In the ‘ D.N.B.’ his father 1 
said to be a Rev. Alexander Garden, of the 
Church of England, who went out to Charles 
town in 1719. A collateral branch of his 
family state that the parentage given 
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this dictionary, and all other dictionaries, is| of the name claim it as Saxon, others as 
an error: that his father was the Rev.| Celtic. Can any of your correspondents 
Alexander Garden, Church of Scotland, | throw any light upon this matter, or give me 
Birse, Aberdeenshire, to whose memory a| the name of an author who has dealt philo- 


marble tablet, with a Latin inscription, was | logically with name-origins ? 
Epwp. JACKSON. 


laced by Dr. Garden in the Birse Church 
in 1789. Can any of your readers, or Dr. [New editions of Bardsley’s ‘English and Welsh 
Garden’s descendants, explain the apparent | Surnames’ and Barber's ‘British Family Names’ 
error ALAISTER MACGILLEAN. _ | have recently appeared.) 

"To oN 

have been interested tt SouTu- 
lately in a discussion as to the correct meaning | WARK. — 48 the uncer-merioned marriage 
of the term step-brother. I have looked the register in existence? and if so where can it 
word up in about eight different dictionaries. be seen ~ ; . 

Two give decided definitions, but as they are A Register kept at ye Golden ball in Blew 
different, they do not help much. All the oe Sussex Place in S* George's Parish in 
= - opinions which might be considered : Francis R. Rusuton. 
either for or against one’s own. , : 

Must a person and his step-brother have|, LAMoNt Harr.—Who bought the Lamont 
one common parent? or is it when a widower | arp, sold at Edinburgh on 12 March for 
with children marries a widow with children | 500 guineas? As this passed into private 
that these children of previous marriages hands, its destination should be recorded in 

become step-brothers and step-sisters ? N. & Q for future reference. 
Racuet BLAIKLeY. T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 

a King’s Scholar in 1783. I should be glad | as at p. 
toascertain any particulars of his career and | 
the date of his death LER |thus: “Modern astronomers believe the 

| centre of its orbit to be a star (Alcyone) in 

Wettincton’s Horses.— Where can infor- | the constellation Pleiades.” He quotes no 
mation be found as to the breeding of | authority in support of his assertion, nor 
Wellington’s chargers, and particularly | have I succeeded in finding any. Perhaps 
whether they had anything to do with a | some of your readers may be able to throw a 

ight on the subject. Ropert PARKER. 


“Wellesley Arabian” whose — was |! 
inted by J. L. Agasse? It seems the! Whupxre’s JourNAL or Drary. — Lord 


Wellesley Arabian died 1811 (J. C. Whyte, | Ronald §. Gower, in his little book ‘Sir 
— Turf,’ vol. ii. appendix) ; and in the | David Wilkie,’ 1902, states that on 1 January, 
1804 uent | 1809, the artist began to keep a journal. Can 
years a chestnut Arabian and a grey “Arabian, | any reader inform us in whose possession the 
both said to be brought from India in 1803 original now is? I presume it has never been 
by “the Hon. Mr. Wellesley,” are advertised | “ated ; P W.LR.V 
as stallions. The Mr. Wellesley referred to |? 
was apparently Henry Wellesley, afterwards) _Reape.—A William Reade was Bishop of 
the first Baron Cowley, youngest brother of | Carlisle about 1500, and was afterwards 
Wellington. I believe a good deal has been translated to Chichester. In the latter see 
written about the horse on whose back | he was succeeded by Robert Reade, where at 
Wellington is represented at Hyde Park|the same time was an archdeacon named 
Corner. C. F. H. Villiam Reade. Were these dignitaries re- 
Farrir ..| lated to each other? To which family of 
may MES. or records of the family of Festi | did they belong} anything known 
place are in existence? I believe the family of the descendants of either of them 
time owned Ockwells Manor (Carlisle. 
-hudrey i i 
Oxon. Heratpry.—I want the owner of this 
leoat: Sable, an escutcheon of pretence 
Cortixs.—I wish to learn the origin and | between eight howletts sejant guardant, 3, 
centre of distribution of the name Collins.| 2, 3, all argent. Crest, an howlett sejant 
The name is found in Ireland, and very|guardant argent. Motto, “Ex caligine 
generally along the South of England. Some | veritas.” Fr. Rore. 
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S. I. 23, 1904, 


Beglies. 
“SMALLAGE.” 
(10 §. i. 288.) 

Ix my ‘Concise Etymological Dictionary’ 
I give :— 

* Smallage, celery. For small ache ; from F. 
ache, parsley, which is from L. apium, parsley.” 

The explanation is simply that the sound 
of ch in ache has been “ voiced” to the sound 
of j in age, owing to the lack of stress on 
the syllable, just as from the M.E. know- 
lechen we have obtained the modern 
knowledge. 

I simply gave “celery ” as the explanation, 
because it seemed sufficient to identify the 
word. The Oxford Dictionary explains 
celery as 
umbelliferous plant (Apiwn_  graveolens) 
cultivated for the use of its blanched stalks as a 
salad and vegetable; in its wild form (smallage) 
indigenous in some parts of England.” 

There is a good account of it in Lyte’s 
translation of Dodoens, book v. ch. xlii., 
headed :—‘Of Marish Parsely, March, or 
Smallach.’ As to the name, he says :— 

_ “Smallach is called in Greeke tAtooédoy [sic] ; 
in Latine, Apium palustre and Paludapium—that 
is to say, Marish Parsely: of some, idpocidvoy 
dypwrv, Hydroselinon agrion—that is, wild water 
Parsely, and —- rusticum ; in shops, Apium; 
in French, De L’ache: in high Douch, Epffich; in 
ase Almaigne, Iouffrouw merck ; and of some, 
after the Apothecaries, Eppe: in English, March 
Smallach, and marish Parsely.” 

The M.E. ache, wild celery, is as old as 

A.D. 1300. Watrer W. Skear. 


This is a | erg modification of small 
ache. See “Ache’ in ‘New English Dic- 
tionary.’ For phonetic change ef. partridge 
from pertriche, Grinnidge for Gann 
Swanage from Swanwich. 
L. apium. 


= is, of course, 


athe 


_ In popular word-formation scant attention 
is paid to the philological proprieties ; other- 
wise we might well be speaking of “ pettiage” 
instead of “smallage.” For this plant-name 
is See a word of good old Anglo- 
Saxon stock welded on to another of French 
extraction. The final syllable is a corruption 
of ache, which according to Littré is still the 
name of a “* lante ombellifére qui ressemble 
au persil,” t ough it has ceased to have an 
independent existencein English. “Smallage” 
is, in fact, “small-ache,” properly the wild 
celery (Apium graveolens), also called water- 
parsley to distinguish it from common or 
rock parsley, which grows in much drier 


situations. Like most popular terms of the 
kind, however, “ache” was applied to various 
plants resembling one another. (See the 
*N.E.D.,’ s v. ‘Ache,’ sb. 2.) It is itself a 
corruption of the apium which garlanded 
the brows of bibulous Romans (cf. Horace, 
* Odes,’ iv. 11),and which was used as a mark 
of distinction in the Isthmian games. If, 
too, one trespasses beyond the poe of 
“ smallage,” the literary pedigree of the plant 
can be traced back to the selinon of the 
‘Odyssey’ without much misgiving as to the 
correctitude of the generic identification. 
We can hardly credit the Greeks with such 
pedantic accuracy in “dressing ” tombs that 
they always chose the true parsley for the 
purpose. DorMeER. 

“ Smallage, as Pliny writeth, hath a peculiar 
vertue against the biting of venomous spiders.”— 
Gerarde (1545-1607). 

“The leaves of this plant, which they termed 
by the name of Maspetum, came very near in all 
respects to those of smallach or persely.’'—Holland 
(1551-1636), ‘ Plinie’s Nat. Hist.,’ v. ii. p. 8. 

The Rev. T. Lewis O. Davies, in his ‘ Sup- 
plementary English Glossary,’ gives the 
same meaning, but adds that Tusser, in his 
* Husbandrie,’ 1573, recommends “ smalach for 
swellings.” 

Hey wood, in his ‘ Marriage Triumphe,’ 1613, 
says :— 

Smadlage, balme, germander, basell, and lilly, 
The pinke, the flower-de-luce, and daffadilly. 

Herrick (1591-1674), in addition to the 
quotation already given from the ‘ Hesperides, 
in No. 82 has :— 

But. now ‘tis known, behold ! behold, I bring 

Unto thy ghost th’ effused offering ; 

And look what smallage, night-shade, cypress, yew, 
Unto the shades have been, or now are due. 

This word has already been discussed in 
*N. & Q.,’ see 2" S. xii. 252 ; 3S. iii. 158. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Gerarde, in his ‘ Herbal,’ devotes a page to 
the description of smallage, or water parsley, 
and gives a woodcut of it. He says it 1s 
“seldom eaten, neither is it counted g 
for sauce, but it is very profitable for 
medicine.” Enlarging on this latter quality, 
he says :— 

‘The juice thereof is good for many things: it 
clenseth, openeth, attenuateth, or maketh thin; 
it removeth obstructions......doth perfectly cure 
the malicious and venomous ulcers of the mouth, 
and of the almonds of the throat with the decoction 
of Barly and Mel rosavum, or hony of roses, added.” 

I quote from the edition of 1633. 

Howarp S. PEARSON. 

(Dr. Forsuaw, A. H., and Mr. HoLpEn 
MacMicuakt are also thanked for replies.] 
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SHAKESPEARE’s Grave (10'S. i. 288).—Why 
should Mr. I. H. PLatr go out of the trend 
of his argument to assert repeatedly that 
the quatrain on Shakespeare’s tombstone is 
doggerel ? —— no one on this side of the 
~ will thank him for it. 

“The lines are said to have been written by 
Shakespeare himself; but may we not rather sup- 
pose that the sentiment alone is his, and that the 
words in which it is conveyed were supplied by a 
reverential survivor ’”—‘ Beauties of England and 
Wales.’ 

Mr. Pratr asks if there is any earlier 
authority than Dugdale’s ‘ Warwickshire.’ 
If he is a Shakespearian student he should | 
know that the monument was erected within | 
the seven years preceding Shakespeare's 
death, and that a prevailing tradition is that 
the bust was copied from a cast after nature. 
There can be no question as to the slab with 
the “doggerel” lines covering the actual | 
burial-place of the “immortal bard.” “With- 
in this monument” must, of course, not be 
taken literally ; but doubtless the following 
from the Warwickshire volume (1814) of the 
‘Beauties of England and Wales’ will 
help Mr. Piatr to grasp more fully the | 
situation :— 

“About five feet from the floor, on the north | 
wall, is a monument raised by the grateful tender- | 
ness of those who did not venture to ee | 
that the works of such a man must embalm his 
memory through every succeeding age. Inarched 
between two Corinthian columns of black marble, 
with gilded bases and capitals, is here placed the 
half-iength effigies of Shakespeare, a cushion before | 
him, a pen in the right hand, and the left resting on 
a swell Above the entablature are his armorial 
bearings (the tilting spear point upwards; and the 
falcon supporting a spear the crest). Over the 
arms, at the pinnacle of the monument, is a death’s 
head; and on each side is a boy figure, in a sitting 
attitude, one holding a spade, and the other, whose 
eyes are closed, bearing with the left hand an in- 
verted torch, and resting the right upon a chapless 
skull. The effigies of Shakespeare was originally 
coloured to resemble life, and its 
touched by innovation, is thus described: *The 
eyes were of a light hazel, and the hair and beard 
auburn. The dress consisted of a scarlet doublet, 
over which was a loose black gown without sleeves. 
The lower part of a cushion before him was of a 
eens goteur, and the upper part green, with gilt 


This is a quotation from Wheler’s ‘Strat- 
ford,’ p. 72. In 1748 this monument was 
repaired by a company of strolling players, 
who raised money for that purpose by per- 
forming in Stratford the play of ‘Othello.’ 
In this repair the colours originally bestowed 
on the effigies were carefully restored by a 
limner residing in the town ; but in 1793 the 
bust and figures above it were painted white 
at the request of Malone. The inscrip- 


tion on the monument bears date and 
concludes as follows: “Obiit Ano. Doi. 1616. 
tatis 53. Die 23. Ap.” 

_Mr. Ptart’s researches would be greatly 
simplified and augmented by a reference to 
the afore-mentioned work. 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D., FR. Hist.S. 
Baltimore House, Bradford. 


FooTBaLL oN SHrove Tuespay (10% §. i. 
127, 194, 230).—Sunday football used to be 
common. Until 1825 an annual match 
beginning on the racecourse, was played 
at Beverley on the Sunday preceding the 
races (W. Andrews’s ‘Old Church Lore,’ 
1891, p. 96). Can any one tell me whether 
in this game, and in Shrovetide football in 
Derbyshire, as played, for instance, at Ash- 


bourne and Derby—also in the Shrovetide ° 


football at Chester-le-Street—the opposed 
sides were players from different townships, 
districts, or trades? 
From the information afforded by corre- 
of ‘N. & Q.’ I judge that Shrove 
uesday football is nearly allied to ‘*camp- 


|ing,” a once popular East Anglian sport, 


which has, I fancy, been already discussed in 
these pages. Certain French ecclesiastical 
ball-games, supposed to be remnants of sun- 
worship, should also be remembered in this 
connexion, and I believe that India affords 
examples of a similar kind. G. W. 


*‘Epwin Droop’ Continuvep xii. 
389, 510; 10% §. i. 37).—Although Wilkie 
Collins did not write a continuation to 
‘Edwin Drood,’ there is such a continuation 
attributed to him, now on sale in the United 
States, and possibly also in Britain. Its title- 
page reads :— 

John Jasper's Secret.’ Sequel to Charles 
Dickens’ ‘Mystery of Edwin Drood,’ by Charles 
Dickens the Voaumee, and Wilkie Collins. R. F. 
Fenno & Co., 9 and 11, East Sixteenth Street, New 
York City, 1901.” 

This work was written by Henry Morford, 
a New York journalist, assisted by his wife. 
They spent several months in England in the 
summer of 1871, living in London and working 
at the libraries, but also visiting Rochester, 
Gadshill, Cobham, and district once or twice 
each week. They worked upon “hints 
supplied by him (Dickens) unwittingly, for 
a much closer estimate of the bearings of 
those portions remaining unwritten than he 
could probably have believed while in life,” 
and upon “many other particulars, labo- 
riously but lovingly procured.” The work 
was published anonymously, as a_ weekly 
serial, in the Chimney Corner (London and 
New York) in 1871; as a monthly serial in 
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shilling parts (1871-2); in book form by 
ya Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, 
1871 ; and again in London (342, Strand) in 
1872. At least one other edition was pub- 
lished by the Petersons, so that the present 
(Fenno’s) edition is the third (or later) in | 
American book form. I think, but am not | 
uite sure, that the property passed through | 
the hands of another publisher, between the | 
Petersons and the Fennos, and that this inter- | 
mediate hand placed the names of Charles 
Dickens, jun., and Wilkie Collins on the title- | 
page, at a time when both the parties and 
also the real author were dead. Mrs. Morford | 
informs me that these facts have been | 
brought to the notice of Messrs. Fenno & Co., | 
who have undertaken that any new edition 
of the book which may be demanded shall 
be duly credited to Henry Morford. 
Particulars of other “continuations” of 
‘Edwin Drood’ are to be found in ‘ Dickens- 
iana,’ by F. G. Kitton (George Redway, 
1886), and in ‘ The Minor Writings of Charles 
Dickens,’ by the same (Elliot Stock, 1900). 
H. Svowpen Warp. 
Hadlow, Kent. 


SMOTHERING Hypropnosic Patrents (10% 
S. i. 65, 176, 210).—That this custom obtained 
in England in the eighteenth century seems 
very probable, for Gunning, in his ‘ Remi- 
niscences of Cambridge,’ mentions it. Speak- 
ing of the Rev. Samuel Peck, B.D., one of 
the Senior Fellows of Trinity College, he 
observes :— 

** An opinion once prevailed in this county [Cam- 
bridgeshire] (and I fear in many others) that when 
a person had been bitten by a mad dog, and symp- 
toms of having taken the infection showed them- 
selves, the relations of the suffering party were 
justified in smothering the patient between two 
feather beds. This question he formally proposed 
to the judges, and to their answer that ‘persons 
thus acting would undoubtedly be guilty of murder’ 
he gave all possible publicity. For this he deserved 
great credit, as I have heard persons of undoubted 
veracity declare that it was considered not only to 
be legal, but really to be an act of kindness.”— 
Vol. ii. p. 108. 

: Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Under the heading of ‘The Dog Days’ 
and * Mad Dogs’ in his ‘Every-Day Book,’ 
Hone has the following :— 


“There is no cure for the bite of a mad dog, and 
as at this time dogs go mad, it is proper to observe, 
that immediate burning out of the bitten part by 
caustic, or the cutting of it out by the surgeon’s 


knife, is the only remedy. If either burning or 
cutting be omitted, the bitten person, unless 
opiumed to death, or smothered between feather 

s, will in a few days or weeks die in unspeak- 
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sometimes resorted to as a merciful method of 
extinguishing life.” 
Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D, 


Baltimore House, Bradford. 


Hewt, HEAVEN, AND PARADISE AS PLACE- 
NAMes (10 8S. i. 245).— Coventry has a 
Paradise Street, and a row of houses in it 
are marked Eden Terrace. Two miles 
away, but still within the city, is a district 
always known as Paradise. 

H. C. Witkrys 

19, Gloucester Street, Coventry. 


In the first ‘Gazetteer of the Australian 
Colonies,’ compiled by W. H. Wells, and pub- 
lished in 1848, localities called Paradise 
‘and Pandemonium are noted on p: 330, 
'and one styled Purgatory is referred to on 
|p. 350. In the early years of colonization 
| there was a good deal of this eccentric, un- 
conventional nomenclature, the pioneer gold- 
diggers being probably the worst offenders. 
| Many of the erratic, incongruous, rough- 
and-ready names then conferred have been 
very properly abolished during recent years, 
and the places rechristened with more grace- 
ful and euphonious titles. J. F. HoGan. 

Royal Colonial Institute. 


The pretty little Norwegian village of Hell 
is reached by a line connecting Trondhjem 
with Storlien, twenty (English) miles from 
the former, and forty-six from the latter. I 
have visited it on several occasions, and ca 
testify it is by no manner of means in “a 
deep hollow, or a darksome place” (ante, p. 95). 
It lies near the mouth of the Stjordalselo 
and in the midst of fine scenery. All its 
houses are of woud, and these are prettily 
painted—yellow, grey, and a dark red being 
the predominant colours. The church itself 
is of a Salvation Army red, with white win- 
dow frames, and has a black turret. The 
very signposts are a pillar-box red. The 
name “Hell” is in big block-letters upon 
the railway station ; whilst just outside it is 
a public-house rejoicing in the sign of the 
“ Bell Bageri.” Harry Hens. 
Vester Boulevard, Copenhagen. 


Three farms near Leyland, in Lancashire, 
are named the Old Purgatory Farm, the New 
Purgatory Farm, and Paradise Farm. 

Henry 

Birklands, Southport. 


There is a Paradise Street in this city and 
a Paradise Works in it. 


Cuas. F. Forsnaw, LL.D. 
Bradford. 


Cosas pE EspaNa (10% §. i. 247).— The 


able agony. The latter means are said to have been 


troop of ostriches in the gardens of the Buen 
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Retiro at Madrid, mentioned by Miss Higgin, | neen’ will live in the heart of the lover of 
attracted the attention of Beckford in 1787 | Irish melodies. It was one of ‘The Echoes 
(‘Spain,’ Letter xvi.). E. E. Srreer. | of the Lakes,’ published about 1838. Crouch 
; > wrote the music of two operas, ‘Sir Roger 
SNAKE-LORE (10 S. i. 168,|/de Coverley’ and ‘The Fifth of November, 
253). — Compare two passages in Hardy’s | 1670.’ He published ‘Songs of Erin,’ ‘ Echoes 
‘Return of the Native.’ In a chapter called | of the Past,’ ‘Bardic Reminiscences,’ ‘Songs 
‘TheClosed Door’ Mrs. Yeobright,on her sultry | of the Olden Time,’ ‘Songs of a Rambler,’ 
journey across Egdon Heath, has been bitten | ‘ Wayside Melodies,’ and many detached songs 
y an adder, and the remedy recommended by various writers, which in their day had 
by the rustics is oil from frying the fat of great popularity, and which will be found 
other adders :— duly recorded in the Music Catalogue of the 


“*T have only been able to get one alive and 
fresh as he ought to be,’ said Sam. ‘These limp 


British Museum. See also Brown and Strat- 


ton’s ‘ British Musical Biography,’ 1897. One 


ones are two I killed to-day at work; but as a | of his latest songs was ‘ Donna Dear.’ 


don’t die till the sun goes down they can’t be ver 
stale meat.” "—P. 299, new edition. 

“*Well, it is a very ancient remedy—the only 
remedy of the viper-catchers, I believe,’ replied the 
doctor. *It is mentioned as an infallible ointment 
by Hoffman, Mead, and, I think, the Abbé Fontana. 
Undoubtedly it was as good a thing as anything 
you could do; though I question if some other oils 
would not have been equally eflicacious.’”—New 
edition, p. 307. 

The remedy was in vain: Mrs. Yeobright 
died. The scene is apparently in Dorset, and 
the story is a repertory of old provincial 
manners and customs. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. | 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The belief that a snake can only die after | 
sundown appears to be shared by educated 
as well as uneducated people. A corre- 
spondent writing from Georgia, U.S., says :— | 

“We killed a large black snake very early in the | 
morning one day last September. When we passed 
it shortly before sundown it was still moving and 
evidently alive, and it was not till the sun had gone 
down that all motion ceased. The negroes all say | 


that a snake can only die at nightfall, and it looks 

as though that might be true.” 

I have heard the same statement made in 

Virginia, as well as other parts of the South. 
Freperick T. 


The belief that a snake never dies till 
after sunset is likewise common in the United 
States among children and _ superstitious | 
adults. It matters not how much a snake’s 
body may be mutilated, the belief is firm | 
that its tail will show active evidence of life 
till the sun disappears below the horizon. 
I had always assumed that this superstition 

its origin among the American Indians, 
but it is now interesting to note its existence 
elsewhere. CuarLes Bunpy WILson. 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


_ Croven THE MusicaL Composer (10% 8. 
1, 248).—In the words of the song to which 
he set the music, ‘it may be for years and 


it may be for ever” that ‘Kathleen Mavour- | 


J. Hotpen MacMIcnakt. 


IMAGINARY OR INVENTED Sarnts xii. 
127, 215, 369, 515; 10" S. i. 159).—Saint Ubes, 
the seamen’s corruption of Setubal, a well- 
known port eighteen miles south of Lisbon, 
may be included in the list. 

A note in Black’s ‘Guide to Cornwall,’ com- 
piled by A. R. Hope Moncrieff, may also be of 
interest, not only as giving a new synonym 
for the Blessed Virgin Mary, but also as 
furnishing a possible explanation of the 
dedication of St. Margaret Moses, which 
appears in the old lists of City churches. 
Writing on the subject of the “Furry 
Dance” on 8 May at Helston, the compiler 

uotes the following verse from the “ Furry 

une,” sung during the ceremony :— 

God bless Aunt Mary Moses, 

With all her power and might, O, 

And send us peace in merry England 

Both by day and night, O. 
A note adds that this verse is explained by 
Mr. H. Jenner, of the British Museum, as 
referring to the B.V. Mary, in Cornish “ Mary 
Mowse.” It is, of course, well known that 
some of the earliest dedications of churches 


| were to the virgin saints, who figure so 


prominently in the Roman Liturgy, and _it is 
possible, therefore, that St. Margaret .J/oses 
may preserve the memory of a pre-Saxon 
dedication. H. 3. 


ARCHITECTURE IN OLD Tres (10" §. i. 290). 
—lIn all but the output of the most ancient, 
ie, archaic art, and frequently even in 
examples of that, Mr. Forp may find that 
artistic enthusiasm, if not religious sacrifice, 


‘compelled finishing to the utmost the sculp- 


tures that adorned antique buildings. The 
statues from the Parthenon, now in the British 
Museum, are as elaborate and fine in their 
backs, which were never seen in sifu, as in 
their fronts which faced spectators ; the bas- 
reliefs of the frieze on that building were 
executed without stint of knowledge and 
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care, although they were seen by reflected | 
light only. Nevertheless, Michael Angelo and 
p sculptors of the Renaissance did not 
illustrate this noble law. O. 


In the third of Frederick Denison Maurice's 
lectures on ‘Learning and Working,’ de- 
livered in 1854, these words occcur :— 

“The sense of responsibility which led the Greek 
to be as diligent in working out that part of the 
statue which would be hidden by the wall of the 
temple as that part which would be exposed to the 
eye, because the gods would look upon both, seems 
to have departed from Christendom, which should 
cherish it most. The flimsy texture which cannot 
instantly be discovered—the carelessness which 
will only cause some boiler to explode in a distant 
ocean, where no one will hear who has perished—is 
considered no outrage upon the modern morality.” 

This passage may be of some use for illus- 
tration of the quotation from Longfellow’s 
poem ‘The Builders.’ At a later period some 
one lectured on ‘Stucco and Veneer’ to 
inculcate sound morality. F. 


CorTTiswoLp (9" 8. xii. 506).—The Cotswold 
sames are mentioned in the ‘ Merry Wives of 
Vindsor’ (I. i.), where Slender asks Page :— 

How does your fallow greyhound, sir’ 
I heard say he was outrun at Cotsole. 
A full description of the amusements, accom- 
panied with quotations from old authors and | 
illustrations, will be found in Chambers’s 
* Book of Days,’ i. 712. For horse-racing at | 
Cotswold in 1677 and 1682, see 2” S. ii. 418, 
and for ‘ The Cotswold Sports,’ 3™ 8. ix. 80, 
100, 128, 185, 355. There is no place named 
Cotswold excepting that in Gloucestershire. 
Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


WILLIAM STEPHENS, PrEsIDENT oF GEORGIA 
(10 §. i. 144, 216).—The Rev. E. B. James, 
vicar of Carisbrooke, Isle of Wight, was a/| 
very old friend of mine. On his death his 
widow consulted me as to the mode of issuin 
his ‘Letters, Archeological and Historical, 
relating to the Isle of Wight,’ chiefly con- 
tributions to local papers. I suggested their 
being placed in the hands of some London 
house willing to undertake their publication. 
Mrs. James, who died some few years ago at 
Shanklin, Isle of Wight, was a sister of Sir 
Arthur Charles. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


_ Lecue Famtcy §. i. 207, 274, 293).—An 
interesting genealogy of a family of Leche 
can be compiled from the lists of York 
freemen published by the Surtees Society. 
The entries show incidentally the hereditary 
character of the profession betokened in the 


name, for no fewer than eight generations 


were successively members of the York Guild 
of Barber-Surgeons. The registers of St. 
Michael le Belfrey have several entries 
relative to the family, and no doubt a search 
in other city registers would throw consider- 
able light upon the family history. In the 
later entries the name is generally spelt 


Leach, Leech, or Leache. 
Greorce A. AUDEN. 


MELANCHOLY (10 S. i. 148, 212).—See also 
Cicero, ‘De Div.,’ i. 37, and Aul. Gellius, 
xviii. 7, “que peAayxyoAca dicitur; non 
parvis nec abjectis ingeniis accidere.” 

T. SHERBORN. 

Twickenham. 


Eprrapas: THEIR (10™ §. i. 
44, 173, 217, 252).—To Mr. MacMIcHAEL’s 
list may be added T. Webb’s ‘A New Selec- 
tion of Epitaphs,’ 1775, of which there is a 
copy in the British Museum. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


At the end of the ‘ Book of Blunders,’ by 
David Macrae (published by J. S. Doidge, 
Douglas, n.d.), is ‘A Chapter of Queer Epi- 
taphs,’ pp. 91-116. I may also add ‘Into 
the Silent Land : Epitaphs, Quaint, Curious, 


Historic,’ copied chiefly from tombstones by 
E. M. T. (London, Simpkin & Marshall ; and 
| Bakewell, A. E. Cokayne, n.d.). 


Ernest B. SAVAGE. 
St. Thomas, Douglas. 


JAPANESE Monkeys (9'" S. xi. 9, 76, 430, 
517; xii. 237).—Kitamura’s ‘ Kiya Shéran,’ 
ed. Tokyo, 1882, tom. vii. fol. 18 b, quoting 
the ‘ Mottomo-no-Séshi,’ written in the seven- 
teenth century, says :— 

“At Awataguchi, Kyéto, exists the so-called 
‘Temple of the Three Monkeys,’ in which stand 
the *‘ Non-Speaking’ Monkey, covering the mouth 
with his paws, and the attendant ‘ Non-Seeing’ and 
* Non-Hearing’ Monkeys. These statues were carv 
by Dengyé Daishi [who first introduced to Japan 
the Tendai sect of Buddhism, 767-822 a.p.], and a 
tradition attached to that of the ‘ Non-Speaking 
Monkey is that if any one engaged in a lawsuit 


| should temporarily keep it in his house he would 


infallibly succeed in his case. 
It is almost needless to observe that this 
superstition originated in the Blue-Faced 
Vadjra’s inculcation of the safety of the non- 
speaking party (see 9'" S. xi. 430). 
Kumacusu MINAKATA. 
Mount Nachi, Kii, Japan. 


Samuet Haynes (10 §. i. 269).—The 
author of ‘A Memoir of Richard Haines: 
his Ancestry and Posterity,’ privately printed 
1899, on p. 137 says that the seventh Rarl of 
Bridgewater married Charlotte Catherine 
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Ann Haynes, “a descendant of Hopton 
Haynes, from 1696 to 1749 officer of the Mint, 
who was probably from Gloucestershire or 
Wiltshire.” To judge from the date of 
Charlotte’s birth (1753), she would be grand- 
daughter of Hopton Haynes, or, at most, 

eat-granddaughter. In virtue of the 

ridgewater- Haynes alliance the arms of 
Egerton impaling Haynes are sculptured over 
the entrance of the Egerton family mansion 
at Ashridge, Bucks. The Haynes family of 
Gloucester appear to have used Or, on a fesse 
gules three bezants ; in chief a hound courant 
sable, collared of the second. 

Frep. Hircu1n-Kemp. 
6, Beechfield Road, Catford, 8.E. 


Samuel was son of Hopton Haynes, 
rector of Elmsett, county Suffolk, who died 
25 June, 1766, aged sixty-eight, and was 
buried at Elmsett. He was Fellow of Clare 
College, Cambridge. He married, firstly, 
Margaret White on 13 February, 1728, 
at St. Helen’s, London, and, secondly, 
Mary Bayley (marr. lic. 6 January, 1734/5). 
Hopton Haynes’s brother was Samuel 
Haynes, D.D., Canon of Windsor and rector 
of Hatfield, editor of the Hatfield House 
MSS. They were sons of Hopton Haynes, 
the Unitarian, and friend of Sir Isaac 
Newton's, who was Assay Master of the Mint, 
and wrote several books on _ theological 
matters and on coinage. I have many notes 
about him and his father and grandfather, 
who came from Ireland and from Wiltshire. 
He used for arms the early Haynes coat with 
bezants and greyhound, and the eagle crest. 
Ishall be glad to give your correspondent 
any further particulars in my power. 

RecINALD Hares. 

Uppingham. 


Copper Corns AND TOKENS §S. i. 248),— 
Iam assured by a local numismatist, whose 
collection of our token coinage alone is 
valued at upwards of three thousand pounds, 
that there is no better method of cleaning 
copper coins than to steep them overnight 
in pope: and in the morning brush them 
well with soft soap and warm water. 

An old way of reading the inscriptions on 
defaced and worn coins is to place them on a 
shovel over the fire, and when they are heated 
to a certain point the lettering is usually 
readily decipherable. 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 

Bradford. 


Crartes THE (10% §. i. 189, 232).— 
The replies to this inquiry give all the par- 
ticulars required, for which I am much 
obliged. In answer to Mr. Lang, I may say 


the bearings on the shield are Gules, three 
lions passant guardant or, with the legend 
“ Henry, Count of Lancaster.” Ido not re- 
member the bendlet azure, and my impres- 
sion is that there is not one; but, speaking 
from memory after the lapse of a year or two, 
I may be mistaken. . R. Nurratt. 
Lancaster. 


GERMAN QuorTaTIon (10 §. i. 248).—The 
words “Ohne Phosphor kein Gedanke” are 
the words of the Dutch materialist Jakob 
Moleschott, and date about 1852-6. 

JAMES B. JOHNSTON. 

Falkirk. 

If I am not greatly mistaken, the thought 
has been pronounced by Jakob Moleschott, 
the famous materialist, and Karl Vogt has 
very probably repeated it more than once. 

G. KRvuEcer. 

Berlin. 

Wreck oF THE Wacer (10" §. i. 201, 230).— 
It may interest W. 8. and some others of your 
readers to know that among the MSS. of 
Lady Du Cane, the report of which will 
presently be issued by the Historical MSS. 
Commission, there is a copy of a letter from 
the lieutenant of the Wager, written on his 
arrival in England, and giving a full and 
interesting account of the adventures and 
sufferings of the ship’s company. J. K. L. 


“Musrtar”: (10 8. i. 228). 
—Do not these names refer to previous donors 
of light-shot, or light-scot, which was a pay- 
ment for the maintenance of certain altar- 
lights? Richard Aleyn and Alice Gentill 
would thus be merely augmenting a pre- 
existing benefaction. Gifts of candles and 
lights for special church purposes, when 
adequate, perpetuated the name of the donor 
by being called after him. 

J. H. MacMicwaet. 

ETERNAL FEMININE” §. i. 108, 
234).—Mr. Epwarp Latuaw’s discovery that 
this phrase was employed by_H. Blaze de 
Bury in his translation of ‘Faust,’ so far 
back as 1847, would seem to show that the 
editorial suggestion to the effect that it 
originated with Goethe is correct. But I am 
unable to believe that any English translator 
would have rendered Goethe's “ Das Ewig- 
Weibliche” by such a phrase as “ the eternal 
feminine.” It would be interesting to learn 
how it has been rendered by the best English 
translators of ‘Faust.’ I am unfortunately 
unable to refer to my books at present. As 
regards the main point, I am disposed to 
think that the expression under discussion 
was borrowed from the French by some smart 
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young writer on the English press, and that, 
ike other phrases which now have a news- 
paper currency, such as ‘** That goes without 
saying,” &c., it properly belongs, not to lite- 
rature, but to “ journalese.” 

W. F. Prrpeavx. 

Vizzavona, Corsica. 

W. Mitter, Encraver (10° 8. i. 247).— 
The view of Hornby Castle is to be found 
in the fourth volume of Baines’s ‘ History of 
Lancashire,’ published by Fisher & Co. in 
1836. W. D. Macray. 

The engraving of Hornby Castle is in 
‘Lancashire Illustrated,’ vol. i. p. 132, pub- 
lished by Peter Jackson, late Fisher, Son | 
& Co., London. A. H. ARKLE. 


Cuetsea Puystc Garpen (10% 8. i. 227, 
270).—As a sequel to the information already 


given on this subject I may add what ap- 
peared in the City Press of 1 April, which I 
think should be recorded in ‘ N. & :— 


“The Old Cedars at Chelsea.—The removal of 
the last of the four cedars in the Chelsea Physic 
Gardens has recently been effected, says the Gevr- 
dener’s Maga-ine, owing to its having become so 
covered with a destructive fungus as to be a menace | 
to its neighbours. The tree has been completely 
dead for quite six years, and the committee of 
management, being fully alive to its historical in- 
terest, resolved to leave it standing as long as pos- 
sible. Lately it has been covered with a highly 
infectious fungus, which would soon have spread to 
the healthy trees near. The wood of the cedar is 
carefully preserved, but the trunk, though it mea- 
sured 13 ft. round the base, is entirely rotten, and 
would before long have become dangerous, and 
injured the trees near whenever it collapsed. It 
was only when the retention of this interesting 
relic—the first cedar of Lebanon planted in England 
—became a source of danger to the rest of the garden 
that the committee of management sanctioned its 
removal.” 


Everarp Home 
71, Brecknock Road. 


IMMORTALITY OF ANIMALS (10% §S,. i. 169, | 
256).—Those who take interest in the ques- | 
tion itself should read Dr. Ludwig Biichner, 
‘Kraft und Stoff,’ last chapter but one, ‘ Die 
Thierseele.’ G. Kruecer. 

Berlin. 

Tue ov Heronpas (10" i. 68, 216). 
—Scholars in England who write to ‘N. & Q.’ 
will probably have anticipated anything that 
an Antipodean student of the classics could 
contribute in answer to Mr. R. J. WaLKeEr’s 
question. Still, it may be worth while to 


mention that the whole external evidence for 
the date of Herondas (Herodas?) has been 
brought together in a convenient form by 
Otto Crusius in his edition of the ‘Mimes’ 
The most im- 


(Leipsic, second ed., 1894). 


portant of the “testimonia” there cited is 
that of Pliny the Younger, “Callimachum 
me vel Heroden vel si quid his melius tenere 
credebam” (‘Epp.,’ iv. 3, 3). Pliny must 
have died while Resatien Atticus was still a 
child. The idea that Herodas was mentioned 
by Hipponax as a contemporary is now known 
to have arisen from a misreading. 

The internal evidence is a much more com- 
plex question. As it is concerned with 
dialect, vocabulary, metre, and literary and 
historical allusion, it could not be adequately 
treated except at a length unsuited to the 
yages of ‘N. & One may say confidently, 
that the great weight of 
authority favours, on internal grounds, the 
view that the poet flourished in the reign of 
the third Ptolemy. It seems pretty certain 
that the king mentioned in the thirtieth verse 
of the first Mime is Euergetes. I donot know 
whether Prof. Robinson Ellis still inclines to 
the singular theory that the Greek poet 
imitated Catullus and perhaps Vergil. 


ALex. LEEPER, 
Trinity College, Melbourne University. 


ENGRAVINGS (10 i. 309).—The engravers 
referred to were not named Black. The well- 
known brothers 8. and N. Buck are the 
engravers. R. B—r. 


Pore AND GERMAN LITERATURE (10% §, i. 
209).—About twenty years ago a German 
scholar, Mr. 8. Levy, collected some parallel 


' passages in the works of Alexander Pope and 


Goethe, which seemed to indicate that the 
latter had been influenced by the former. 
The results were published under the title 
‘Einige Parallelen zu Goethe aus Pope’ in 
the Goethe- Jahrbuch, vol. v. pp. 344, 345 
(Frankfurt a/M., 1884). In 
‘Gespriche mit Goethe,’ vol. i., Goethe dis- 
cusses Lord Byron at some length, and on 
p. 142 he briefly compares Byron and Pope, 

Bunpy Winson, 

The State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 


Dean’s Yarp, Westuinster, No. 17 (9 S. 
xii. 265). — This prebendal house never 


belonged to the Bishopric of Gloucester, as 


| Mr. Hartanp-Oxtey seems to imply. Dr. 
| Monk, who was appointed both a Canon of 


Westminster and Bishop of Gloucester in 
1830, did not succeed to the occupation of 
this house (then known as No. 13) until after 
the death of Canon H. H. Edwards in 
September, 1846. On Dr. Monk’s death, in 
June, 1856, it became, under the provisions 
of 3 & 4 Vict., c. 113, sec. 30, and an order in 
Council dated 22 April, 1856, the Rectory 
House of St. Margaret’s, and Dr. Cureton, 
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who had been appointed Canon and Rector of 
St. Margaret’s in 1849, took Vee of it. 
With reference to Mr. Hartanp-OXx.ey’s 
remarks concerning Ashburnham House, | 
may add that Thynne succeeded 
Dr. Milman in the occupation of that house 
in 1849, and that on Lord John Thynne’s 
death in 1881 it was conveyed 7 the Dean 
and Chapter to the governing body of West- 
minster School under the provisions of the 
Public Schools Act, 1868, sec. 20, sub-sec. 9. 
G. F. R. B. 


Tue Late Mr. THemrson Cooper §. 
i. 246). —It may be of interest to state that 
our veteran contributors Joun EGLINGTON 

altey and Cooper corresponded 
in Pepys’s shorthand, though the former was 
a disciple of Pitman and the latter of Gurney. 
A common interest in the history of steno- 
raphy, and in what may be called minor 
had brought them together. 
Coorer, as I learn from his brother, Dr. 
J. W. Cooper, was born in 1837. _ 

J. G. ALGER. 
Holland Park Court. 


Danvuria (10% §. i. 248).— The *Dic- 
tionnaire Historique et Géographique’ of 
Bouillet says :— 

“Daourie, vaste région de l’Asie Centrale, vers 
le N.E. entre le Saghalien et le lac Baikal. Elle 
est trés-haute, trés-froide: les monts qui la couvrent 
font partie du Grand Altai,” &c. 

Cc. B. B. 


Pierriére, Genéve, Suisse. 


Dahuria, or Dahouria, is a district in 
Eastern Siberia bordering on the Stanovoi 
Mountains. J. DorMER. 


“Anon” (10% §. i. 246)—The ‘N.E.D.’ 
justifiably rejects Thackeray’s use of “anon” 
in the passage quoted from his lecture on 
George [V. It is an erroneous and indefen- 
sible application of the word, probably due 
tosome vague association with olim in the 
novelist’s mind. He is not likely to have 
been thinking of the obsolete “ anone,” 
which in Halliwell’s ‘Archaic Dictionary’ 
is said to have meant “‘at one time” and “in 
the first place.” When annotating ‘The 
Four Georges,’ last year, for Messrs. Blackie’s 
“Red-Letter Library,” I drew attention to 
the anomalous construction. It is curious 
that it should have originally found its 
—_ and remarkable that it should have 

n allowed to keep it when the ‘ Lectures’ 
went into a second edition. 

Tuomas Bayne. 


Irish Esyacutatory Prayers (10% §. i. 
249).—These were common in the West of 


Ireland at least seventy years ago, and 
probably at a much earlier date. 

A usual salutation by a stranger on entering 
a cottage was, “God save all here!” And this 
was answered by, “And you too!” A stranger 
meeting another on the road generally 
addressed him with the words, “God save 
you!” or if more than one, ‘‘ God save ye!” 
the common response to which was, “God 
save you kindly!” Friends or neighbours, 
however, would begin the morning greeting 
with “Good morrow, Tom,” or Pat, as the 
case might be, and Tom would reply, 
“Good morrow kindly.” 

The usual expression on hearing surpris- 
|ing or startling news was, “The Lord be 
| praised!” and the comment on a great 
calamity, such as a sudden death, was, 
“God is good.” Henry Smyru. 
Harborne. 


‘N. & Q.’ lays us under such obligations to 
each other (if we are not basely ungrateful) 
that every reader should add his mite to that 
great ‘‘ storehouse.” It is up to the present 
moment universally the custom in Ireland 
not to pass a stranger without saying, “ God 
save you!” the answer being, ‘‘God save 
you kindly!” Of course this does not apply 
to towns, but only to the country roads. 

I should like to know if there is a recog- 
nized salute in England or Scotland amongst 
the working classes. PATRICK. 

Dublin. 


GraMMAR: NINE Parts or Speecu (9*" 
S. xii. 504; 10S. i. 94).—These interesting 
lines were set to music in 1878 by Mr. John 
Longbottom, then head master of Woodles- 
ford Board Schools, Leeds, and subsequently 
master of the old grammar school at Warley, 
near Halifax. Mr. Longbottom is a well- 
known Yorkshire author and antiquary, and 
he assures me that the lines are “as old as 
Adam.” 

If Mr. CoLeMAN desires a copy of the 
words and music, I will post him one “ with 
the author’s compliments.” 

Cuas. F. Forsnaw, LL.D. 


Baltimore House, Bradford. 


The verses appeared some years ago in 
the Leisure Zour, and the author was a 
librarian at Capetown. In spite of their 
heterodoxy according to modern standards, 
I have taught them to my own children. 

Brutvs. 

“To xii. 5, 57,136, 231,518).—The 
Rev. A. Smythe-Palmer, in his ‘ Folk-Etymo- 
logy,’ says that “mug” isa vulgar word for 
a face or mouth (especially an ugly one), and 
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stands for murg, Scot. morgue, a solemn 
face ; murgeon, to mock by making mouths 
(Jamieson) ; from Fr. morgue, a sour face, a 
solemn countenance, morguer, to look sourly ; 
ef. Languedoc murga, countenance. One 
might add the Paris dead-house, known as 
the morgue. These etymologies have not, I 
think, been alluded to by previous corre- 
spondents. J. H. MacMIcuakL. 


*‘RecoMMENDED TO Mercy’ (10™ 8. i. 109, 
232).—A friend remembers reading in India 
a book with this title by Mrs. a 7 


[We have failed to find this under Mrs, Eiloart’s 
name in the ‘ English Catalogue.’ Mrs. Houstoun’s 
work with the same title is not the one Mr. 
LATHAM requires. } 


BatTromeE (10 §. i. 88, 173, 252).—HELGA is 
surely mistaken in speaking of ‘ Barthram’s 
Dirge’ as an old Border ballad. That Sir 
Walter Scott believed in its antiquity cannot 
be called in question, but there can be no 
doubt that it was composed by Robert Surtees 
of Mainsforth, the Durham antiquary. For 


au. 


evidence of this see George Taylor's ‘ Memoir | 


of Robert Surtees,’ a new edition, with addi- 


tions by the Rev. James Raine (issued by the | 


Surtees Society, 1852), pp. 85, 240. 
ASTARTE. 
Kyicur Tempcar (10 8. i. 149, 211).— 
Much information on this subject may be 
found in ‘ Ars Quatuor Coronatorum,’ which, 


with other works, may be consulted at 61, | 
X. 


Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


“First CATCH YOUR HARE” (9 §. xii. 125, 


518; 10 §. i. 175, 254).—In my copy of “The | 


Art of Cookery, by Mrs. Glasse” (a new edition, 
1803), there are two directions which might 
easily have led to the above expression. ‘To 
toast a Hare’ (p. 22) begins, “ Take your hare 
when it is cased,” &c.; and ‘Florendine 
Hare’ (p. 126) begins, “Take a full-grown 
hare,” &c. Mrs. Raffald (1807) also uses the 
same expression (p. 118): “To Florendine a 
Hare. Take a grown hare,” &c. It is easy 
to imagine a wilful misunderstanding of the 
word “take” in these instances, and to treat 
it as if it meant to “catch.” 
Ernest B. SAVAGE. 
St. Thomas, Douglas. 


Heratpic REFERENCE IN SHAKESPEARE 
(10 S. i. 290).—In ‘The Glossary of Terms 
used in British Heraldry,’ published by J. H. 
Parker, of Oxford, in 1847, p. 34, it is stated 
that the sun behind a cloud is embroidered 
on Richard IL.’s robe on his effigy at West- 
minster. a 


Tue First Eprrion or Horace (10% §, 7, 
103).—As regards the statement that the 
eight spurious lines at the beginning of the 
tenth Satire of the first book “are said” to 
be found in only one printed edition before 
1691, it may be observed that, according 
to Mr. Alfred Holder (Keller and Holder’s 
‘Horace,’ vol. ii., 1869), they are given b 
several editions before 1515. See the details 
in his critical note. Epwarp BEnsty, 

The University, Adelaide, S. Australia. 


Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

A New English Dictionary on Historical Prin- 
ciples. — P— Pargeted. Edited by Dr. James 
A. H. Murray. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

A DOUBLE section of the great dictionary, issued 

under the direct charge of the editor in chief, con- 

tains a total of 3,803 words, and carries the alphabet 
from P to Pargeted. Few previous parts are more 
interesting or instructive en this, and in none is 
the editorial comment more edifying and important, 

In the introduction Dr. Murray explains how, 

while as an initial it occupied a small space in the 

Old English vocabulary, the letter p has grown to be 

one of the three gigantic letters of the modern 

English dictionary. He is responsible for the 

startling statement that of the 2,454 main words 

discussed in the double section, one only, pan, the 
| culinary vessel, can claim to be a native Old English 
| word. From France came the great invasion which 
| followed the few Latin words that preceded the 

Norman Conquest. Many of these supply proof of 

Court or warlike usage—as page, palace, ey 

palfrey, palisade, papal, pardon, and the like— 

though a few were derived direct from the Latin 
by scholars. While individual words came from 

Danish, Italian, Burmese, Chinese, Malay, 

Algonquin, Tamil, &c., a third of those given are 

of Greek derivation. We hope Dr. Murray will 

not think it trifling if we ask whether it is ascrib- 
able to the growth of words in p to which he 
refers that we find, in the alphabeted books 
supplied us as a means of indexing entries, the 
letter p is that invariably which first proves 
inadequate and gives out. The numerous words 
in ph answering to the Greek ¢ have, it is stated, 
no more relation to the p words proper than 
have those in ch to c; that is, they constitute 
an alien group, and only for alphabetical con- 
venience are assigned the - Me they occupy. Under 
the heading p is supplied much curious informa- 
tion as to minding one’s p's and 4's, or, in what seems 
an earlier form, to be /? and Q. Pabulum=food for 

thought, was a commonish journalistic word 1860- 

1865. Pace, a varying but definite measure of 

length, is an interesting study. The same may, 

however, said of other significations of the 
term as well as of innumerable words. Padding 
in relation to literary articles or books, is first tr: 

in 1861, which we suppose is about the time of its 

introduction. A singularly interesting article is that 

on pad. As applied to the foot of the fox, no earlier 
instance is advanced than 1790. ‘To “‘ pad the hoof” 
is used by Washington Irving. The origin of all the 
senses of. paddle seems to be “rare,” “ unknown,” 
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or“ obscure.” In the form of padenshawe Padi- 
shah is encountered so early as 1612. The origin 
ordinarily assigned Paduasoy, of silk of Padua, 
seems scarcely to accepted. Pan, a song of 
raise, is used in 1544 as the title of a book, “inh 
yse of all Women, called Mulierum Pean.’ 
Pagan--paramour is rare, though it is used by 
Shakespeare. In sense 2 the words of the song put 
by Scott into the mouth of one of the characters in 
The Abbot’ might be noted : “‘ The pope, that pagan 
full of strife.” That page=boy is derived from 
Greek zaidtoy is doubted. Thackeray's use, “Ho! 
pretty page with the dimpled chin,” deserves cita- 
tion as an instance of special use. Milton's fine 
phrase 
Mask and antique pageantry 
isan early and significant use of the last word. 
Pagoda appears as pagotha in 1634. Paigle for the 
cowslip, and pai/, a vessel, are of uncertain origin. 
Paiocke=peacock as is supposed, is encountered 
only in Shakespeare. Palace, paladin, palatine, all 
repay close study. Paladin first appears in 
Daniel’s ‘ Delia,’ 1592. Palanquin is found in 1588. 
Ben Jonson has palindrome, and also palinode. 
Very interesting 1s the development of pal/, and 
not + so that of palm in its various senses. Pan 
should be closely studied in all its senses. Pang, a 
brief spasm of pain, is uncertain in origin. The 
song cited for pannuscorium, and called popular, is 
a little earlier than c. 1860, and is, we fancy, b 
Planché. Panorama dates from 1796. Pantegred, 
Pantaloon, and pantomime have all much interest. 
The name pantiles seems to be erroneously applied 
to the parade at Tunbridge Wells. The earliest 
quotation for papa=father, once a ** genteel” 
word, is from Otway. Paraphernalia has, as 
scholars know, a curious origin and history. Pap 
with a hatchet and Panjandrum both supply enter- 


tainment. 


The Prelude. By William Wordsworth. 
by Basil Worsfold. (De La More Press.) 
Kikon Basilike; or, the King’s Book. Edited by 

Edward Almack. (Same publishers.) 
Shakespeare's Sonnets. Edited by C. C. Stopes. 

(Same publishers.) 

To the pretty, artistic, and cheap editions of the 
De La More Press have been added three works 
of great but varying interest. Wordsworth’s 
, Sade’ forms, of course, an indispensable portion 
of his poems. It contains many fine passages, but 
is, on the whole, more valuable from the autobio- 
graphical than the poetic standpoint. The present 
edition is accompanied by an admirable portrait, 
a map of the Wordsworth country, an introduc- 
tion, anda few serviceable notes. 

Mr. Almack, to whom is due a ‘ Bibliography of 
the King’s Book,’ for an appreciation of which and 
of the compiler himself see 8 S. x. 147, has edited 
an edition of the ‘ Eikon Basilike,’ the work in 
question. Unlike previous modern reprints, this is 
taken from the first edition, an advance copy of 
which, saved from destruction by a corrector of the 

—a most interesting item in many respects— 

as been used. Mr. Almack still holds strongly to 

the royal authorship of the volume, and is in entire 
opposition to the claims of Bishop Gauden. The 
new edition is beautiful and convenient. It is 
enriched by a handsome and rather sentimentalized 
portrait of Charles I., and has some interesting 
appendices, Its appearance will doubtless com- 


Edited | 


mend the work to some to whom it is not yet 
known. 

Mrs. Stopes’s edition of Shakespeare’s Sonnets is 
the most convenient with which we are acquainted. 
So handy is it that we have set it apart for that 
pocket for which, before almost all 
others, the k is to commended. An indis- 
yensable preliminary to solving the mystery of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets is, as Mr. Butler has 
told us, to commit them to heart. Special value 
attaches to the edition from Mrs. Stopes’s introduc- 
tion. That we agree with all her conclusions we 
may not say. What she writes, however, is worthy 
of study. So firm a believer in the Southampton 
theory is she that the portrait of the Earl, repro- 
duced from that at Welbeck Abbey, forms a frontis- 
piece to the volume. This edition of the Sonnets 
aposens to ~My of what is called ‘ The King’s 
Shakespeare.’ The three works we have conjoin to 
form a notable addition to ‘“* The King’s Library.” 


Old Falmouth. (Headley 
Brothers.) 
Mistress Gay (if we may use the old term, 
ambiguously convenient to a reviewer) has made 
extensive collectanea of all that illustrates the 
history and fortunes of the interesting old town 
from which she writes, and we can hardly find fault 
if Falmouthian events and personages loom dispro- 
pees large in the eyes of its enthusiastic 
istorian. At times the minute conscientiousness 
with which local details are given reminds us of 
those old chronicles of which a satirist remarked— 


If but a brickbat from a chimney falls...... 

All these, and thousand such like toyes as these, 

They close in chronicles like butterflies. 

The author’s industrious researches might have 
been prosecuted more widely with advantage. She 
has much to tell us about the Killigrews of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but no 
reference is made to Pepys’s allusions to various 
members of the family, not even to the Tom 
Killigrew who was the favourite poet and boon- 
companion of Charles Il. And what warrant is 
there for the assertion that the name Killigrew 
means ‘‘a grove of eagles” ?—which on the face 
of it seems unlikely. It is surely a rash con- 
clusion to draw from the mere appearance of the 
name “ Jerubbaal Gideon” in a baptismal register, 
that some Jews must have joined theChurch! The 
Latinity of an epitaph (p. 46) needs some revision 
to make it intelligible. And what a quaint correc- 
tion is this at the end of the book, that for 
* (Charles II. and) his father ” (p. 20) should be read 
“his royal father”! There- is a good supply of 
illustrations pleasingly produced, some of very ae 
celebrities. 


Lent and Holy Week. 
(Longmans & Co.) 
Mr. Tuurston’s book comes within our ken as 
being one that treats of the ritual observances of 
the Roman Church on their historical and anti- 
quarian side rather than their devotional. Such 
subjects as the Carnival, the Tenebre Herse, 
Maundy customs, the Harrowing of Hell, and other 
pre-Reformation beliefs and practices, afford him 
ample material on which to enlarge, and though 
there is little that can be called new or original, 
the author writes lucidly and pleasantly, and with 
an agreeable absence of controversial acidity. As, 


By Susan FE. Gay. 


By Herbert Thurston, S, J. 
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however, he disclaims any intention of discussing 

the origin and meaning of folk-customs— the use of 

Easter eggs and the lhike—even though they have 

been more or less recognized by the Church, his 

notices of such subjects are somewhat meagre and 

disappointing. Mr. Thurston candidly admits that 

many of the accepted symbolisms of the Roman 

Church are without doubt mere afterthoughts, 

which never entered the mind of the framers of | 
the ceremony. To esprifs forts some of them appear 

to be (if not childish) childlike in the simplicity of | 
their make-believe. Such, for instance, is the | 
custom of solemnly inserting five grains of incense | 
in the substance of the paschal candle to typify the 

wounds of the Divine Victim. This particular 

practice, the writer conjectures, may have arisen 

out of a misunderstanding of the Latin words 

**incensi hujus sacriticium,” “the sacrifice of this 

lighted [candle as if they meant sacrifice 

of this mcense.” The book is excellently printed 

and illustrated, and deserves the attention of those 

interested in ritual observances. 


The Parish Clerk and his Right to Read the Litur- 
gical Epistle. By Cuthbert Atchley, L.R.C.P. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Ix this tract, written for the Alcuin Club, Mr. 

Atchley makes out a case of merely academic 

interest in favour of the lay clerk being allowed 

to read the Epistle in the Communion Service as 
well as the Lessons. He has no desire, however, 

to see the old custom revived. Why should a 

young man “completely baptized” be regarded as 

somewhat of a rarity (p. 5)? 


Amone other points discussed in the Jufermediaire 
during the last three months are the blood of 
St. Januarius, the first introduction of pepper into 
France, symbolic shells used as amulets from pre- 
historic times, and the authorship of the well- 
known phrase *‘ Aprés moi le déluge.” This saying, 
it appears, was in reality coined by Madame de 
Pompadour, although “it was so exactly the mof, 
the expression of that reign of from hand to mouth, 
that it was believed, with reason, only the we//- 
beloved king could have uttered it.” The ritual 
murder so commonly attributed to the Jews by 
narrow-minded fanaticism is also dealt with. It} 
would be well if some learned Hebrew would pub- 
lish a European bibliography of this subject, with 
a suitable introduction, paying due attention to 
the fact that the bloodshed attributed to his co- 
religionists in the Middle Ages can only have been 
specially horrible from theological reasons. Every 
** civilized * country in those days was so habituated 
to the idea of violence and outrage that the accused 
must have been detested because they were held 
to be miscreants, in the old sense of the word, 
rather than because they were believed to be human 
beings who had slain their fellows. 


Folk-lore for March contains ‘The Story of 
Deirdre, in its Bearing on the Social ay ne 
of the Folk-tale,’ an article demonstrating how a 
legend is necessarily modified and toned down by 
the gradual softening of manners among the people 
who transmit it from generation to generation. 
*Arthur and Gorlagon,’ in the same journal, is an 
English version of a curious fourteenth-century 
Latin text in which the werewolf idea occurs, 
sympathy being with, and_ not against, the wolf. 
‘Wizardry on the Welsh Border,’ by Miss B. A. 
Wherry, a very young folk-lorist, who gives promise 


| Syndanis’ 


of doing excellent work in the future, is decidedly 
entertaining. More than one of her stories exists 
in a slightly different form in Eastern England, 
For instance, Jack Kent, who sent the crows into 
an old barn while he went to a fair, had a fellow. 
wizard in North-West Lincolnshire, where William 
of Lindholme, who also disliked scaring birds” 
from the crops, imprisoned the sparrows in a similar 
manner while he went to enjoy himself at Wroot 
feast. The legend is also known to occur in France 
and Spain. 

Prov. SAINTSBURY has prepared a list of the most 
important of Carolinian poets, whose work has been 
practically consigned to oblivion, and has arranged 
for the publication of their chief contributions to 
the poetry of the reigns of the first and second 
Charles. The scheme already includes Chamber. 
layne’s * Pharonnida’ (1659), Marmion’s * Cupid and 
Psyche’ (1637), Bishop Henry King’s ‘ Poems’ (1657), 
Benlowes’s Theophila’ (1652), T. Stanley's ‘ Poems’ 
(1651) and Aurora’ (1657), Patrick Hannay’s ‘ Poems’ 
(1622), Gomersall’s ‘ Poems’ (1633), Sidney Godol- 
phin’s * Poems’ (a. 1643), Kynaston’s ‘ Leoline and 
(1641), T. Beedome’s ‘Poems’ (164)), 

tobert Heath’s *Clarastella’ (1650), Bishop Joseph 
Hall's * Poems’ (1651), Flecknoe’s ‘ Miscellanies’ 
(1653), Flatman’s *‘ Poems’ (1674), Katherine Phil- 
lips’s (“Orinda”) * Poems’ (1667), Philip Ayres’s 
* Lyric Poems’ (1687), Patrick Carey’s ‘ Poems and 
Triolets’ (1651), and John Cleveland's ‘ Poems 
(1653). The book, which will contain the necessary 
introductions and notes to each group of poems 
and a general introduction by Prof. Saintsbury, will 
be published at the Clarendon Press in two octavo 
volumes, of which the first will be ready in the 
autumn. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

H. J. C. (** Quarter of Corn ”).—See the full dis- 
cussion at 9* S. vi. 32, 253, 310, 410. 

B. W.—Proof received too late. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


Last Week’s ATHENEUM contains Articles on 


LORD ACTON’S LETTERS. The DIARY of Sir JOHN MOORE, 

EUROPEAN THOUGHT in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

CARDWELL at the WAR OFFICE, 

NEW NOVELS:—Dwala; Green Mansions; The Prince of Lisnover ; A Ladder of Tears ; The Triumph 
of Mrs. St. George; The Lion of Gersau ; Tally. 

SCOTCH HISTORY. ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE, 

RECENT BIOGRAPHIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—From Kabul to Kumassi ; A Dialogue; The Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
Oxford ; A Bibliography of Coleridge ; Fabianism and the Fiscal Question ; Review of Canadian 
History ; Clifton College Twenty-five Years Ago. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

KEATS—SOME READINGS and NOTES; AFRICAN LANGUAGES; COLERIDGE’S ‘‘ BROTHER” 
in WORDSWORTH’S ‘STANZAS’; A FOURTEENTH-CENTURY DEBENTURE. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Geology; Societies; Mectings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS:—The New English Art Club; The Fine-Art Society; Calverts at Carfax’s Gallery : 
M. Martin on Illuminated Manuscripts ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—British Violin Makers ; The Kruse Festival; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—‘ The Two Gentlemen of Verona’; ‘The Sword of the King’; Gossip. 


The ATHENA:UM for April 9 contains Articles on 


GREEN’S HISTORICAL STUDIES. Mr. DRAGE on RUSSIAN AFFAIRS. 

The LITERATURE of the HIGHLANDS. HILL TOWNS of ITALY. 

A HISTORY of AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Gage of Red and White; Red Morn; Maureen ; To-morrow’s Tangle; The 
Man in the Wood; What Ought She to Do? Miss Caroline ; The Ellwoods ; The Brazen Calf ; 
L’'Invisible Lien. 

VERSE OLD and NEW. AFRICAN LANGUAGES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:— Modern Poets of Faith, Doubt, and Paganism; Selections from the 
‘Confessio Amantis’; Women in the Printing Trades; Juniper Hall; Grace Book B; The 
Library ; Flower-Time in the Oberland ; Adventures on the Koof of the World; American Tariff 
Controversies in the Nineteenth Century; The Liberal View ; The ‘‘ Hampstead ” Shakespeare ; 
Guide to Historical Novels; Typee. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

WYNKYN DE WORDE and BENEDETTO DA ROVEZZANO at WESTMINSTER ; The LITURGICAL 
LIBELLUS of ALCUIN; EARLY ENGLISH CHARTERS CONNECTED with BOULOGNE; 
The UNIVERSITY of DURHAM; The DATE of WYCLIFFE’S DOCTORATE of DIVINITY; 
The SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Railways and Engineering ; Mathematics and Geometry; Symbolic Logic; The Spring 
Publishing Season ; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS:—The Administration of the Chantrey Bequest; Michael Angelo Buonarroti; The 
Apartments of the House; The Ancestor; Old Silver and China; Prints ; Among the Norfolk 
Churches; A State of a Sixteenth-Century Woodcut; Sale; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Johannes Brahms; Living Masters of Music; Essai Historique sur la Musique en Russie ; 
Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA:—‘A Maid from School’; ‘Sunday’; Gossip. 


The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
And of all Newsagents. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. _[10"S. I. Arar. 23, 1904, 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. © 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


LADY ROSE’S DAUGHTER. 


With Illustrations 


[Over 160,€00 Copies sold. 


Readers have been led with such interest’ along the course | reading Vanity Puir. 


of any novel."—Mr. Drow Howrrs, 
(Over 120,000 Copies sold. 


ELEANOR. 


With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER BARLASCH of the GUARD. 


“A real love Mery Mrs Ward has never given us a book that 
finds its way to one’s heart so completely. — London Quarterly Review Rarlasch....He is one of the best soldier characters 


HELBECK of BANNISDALE. (7th Edition. The VULTU 


“ A book which will take rank with Mrs. Hum 
... The story is a story of a great passion worth 


SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. 


“ An exceedingly able book a doubt if any other living woman | nee = plot ae the artistic de 


could have written it. —Steud 


ly told.” — Times thrilling book.” — Queen. 
(4th Edition. | The VELVET GLOVE 


‘A capital book, that will repay any reader, old or young, for the 


TOMASO’S FORTUNE, and other mer 
us 
“There is the genius of a Meissonier in bis yy of rs 


RES. 
os! Ward's best work “One of Hetry Seton Merriman’s very best.. 


We bave nothing but ye for ee skilfully 


| The ISLE of UNREST. 


With Illustrations. 


By A, CONAN DOYLE. | “A really admirable novel.” —Moruing Post. 


The TRAGEDY of the KOROSKO. RODEN’S CORNER, [ ; 
« For dramatic situation, iatensity, and simplicity of narrative it 


With 40 Full-Page I!lustrations. 
“A masterpiece.’ —Specker 


UNCLE BERNAC. 


With 12 Full-Page Illustrations 


marvellous.’ — Punch 


[2nd Edition, | IN KEDAR’S TENTS. 


| and of vigour." — Guardian. 


The fascination of it is extraordinary.” — Daily Chronicle. 
The GREEN FLAG, and other TALES of WAR | ™ 


and sSPOKT. With a Frontispiece 


story of striking merit throughout.’ 


“These stories stir the blood and make the heart beat faster, and The SOWERS. 


any Englishman who does not enjoy them must have something wrong | 


with his nature.’ —TZi mes. 


By S. R. CROCKETT. Admirably conceived... .The story mover Gage 
Sra 
(rd Impression. ONE GENERATION to ANOTHER. 


A work of real genius, full of glorious adventures.”— British Weetly. “ime beck. The ch 


The SILVER SKULL. 


With 12 Full-Page Illustrations. 


LITTLE ANNA MARK. 


With a Frontispiece 


‘A rattling, rousing story of adventure and ey ~ ‘A masterly story....so like real life. and se entirely uncom 


The BLACK DOUGLAS. 


| turned. 


WITH EDGED.TOOLS 


[Sth 
‘Mr. Merriman is at his beet. It is full of adventure, of humoumy 


“Very difficult indeed to lay down until its last page has bees 


(2nd Impression’ trasted.”"— Illustrated London News. 
The SLAVE‘of the LAMP. 
ily Telegraph ventional.”— anchester Guardian. 
(3rd Impression. 


With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


“A book which grips the imagination in a thoroughly satisfactory 
fashion." —Speaker COUNT HANNIBAL. [5th /mpression, 
ED AXE. 3rd /mpression. “The reader will be scarcely conscious of taking breath....Mm 
The R A P Weyman is far superior to his competitors." —TJi/ustrated London News. 


With 8 Full-Page I!lustrations. 
‘A powerful story, which be tells in his own masterful style." The CASTLE INN. (5th Edition, 
Weekly Sun. With a Frontisp 
‘A story which the vender follows with excited curiosity.” — Times. 


CLEG KELLY, ARAB of the CITY. 
[4th Impression. IN KING’S BYWAYS. [2nd Impression, 
Teems with incidents of all sorts, and it carries the reader along. onl potas of te move 


keenly interested and full of sympathy, from the first page to rai. 
pectator. 
By ANTHONY HOPE. 
By BERNARD E. J. CAPES. The INTRUSIONS of PEGGY. [2nd /mpression, 
The SECRET in the HILL. * Peggy is altogether ope of the most delightful characters that have 
“ Picturesquely fresh in handling....Mr. Capes's fertility of inven- | in recent Sction."— We tminster Gaaette. 
tion and humour is at its best.”"— Daily Erpress. 
A CASTLE in SPAIN. (3rd Impression. By A. E. W. MASON. 
“ A really stirring romance.”"—Ont!oot. The FO ERS. (9th yy 
& grand story told with such sympathy and spirit 
combined as are rarely to be found in books.” —Couwntry Life. 
By JOSEPH CONRAD and FORD amma 
MADOX HUEFFER. By Mrs. HODGSON BURNETT. 
ROMAN CE: a Novel, (2nd Impression. The MAKING of a MARCHIONESS. 


‘Romance ' is a brilliant thing, vivid, ane as full of the tra; 2nd Impression, 
ot romance as an egg is of meat.’ thenen Brisk, humorous, and healthy. ""—Svotsmen. 


*,° CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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